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Expansion of Hongkong 
and A Cross-Harbour 
Tunnel 
(By An American Correspondent) 


A recent revival of the proposal for 
constructing a cross-harbour tunnel con- 
necting Hongkong with Kowloon is one 
which might well merit the attention of 
foresighted promoters in the Colony. 
According to the estimates of an expert, 
the overall cost of construction should 
not exceed HK$16 million, and the 
tunnel should be paying for itself in 10 
years. 


This, on the face of it, sounds like 
an attractive business proposition, and a 
group of underwriters should have little 
difficulty in raising such an amount at 
this particular time. 


The project inevitably brings com- 
parison with the tunnel system of another 
great port, New York. Here there are 
already three underwater vehicular tun- 
nels in operation with another in the 
planning stage. In addition there are 
no less than six railway and subway 
tunnels connecting the island of Man- 
hattan with its environs. The earliest 


of these was in operation as long ago as 
1908. 


The Hongkong tunnel would be about 
a mile long, which is just half the length 
of the Holland Tunnel, the best-known 
of New York’s vehicular tubes. The 
latter actually is two tubes lying side by 
side on the river bed, each handling 
traffic in one direction only. There are 
walks on either side for pedestrians, the 
interior is tiled and so well lichted that 
vehicles are told to extinguish their lights 
on entering. 


The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 
traverse the Hudson (North) River con- 
necting New York with New Jersey, and 
the Queens-Midtown tube lies under the 
East River connect‘ng Manhattan with 
the adjacent borough of Queens (Long 
Island). The proposed tunnel would 
connect Brooklyn with Governor’s Island, 
lying at the entrance to New York 
Harbor. 


The Holland and Lincoln tubes are 
under the jurisdiction of the New York 
Port Authority, a joint corporate organi- 
zation of the States of New York and 
New Jersey. This body financed, con- 
structed and operates the Lincoln Tunnel 
as well as all four bridges connecting the 


two states. It also controls the Holland 
tube, having reimbursed both states a 
total of US$50 million for their invest- 
ment. 


Thus, although Manhattan is an 
island, it has direct contact with the out- 
side world. Materials arriving either by 
rail or road can be unloaded right at the 
factory door, manufactured into articles 
of clothing or utility and reshipped to 
the consumer with a minimum of hand- 
ling and delay. 


According to cabled reports from 
London, Members of the British Parlia- 
ment are planning to re-introduce at the 
current session a bill for constructing a 
tunnel under the English Channel, con- 
necting still another great island with 
its environs. 


So the world indeed is becoming 
smaller. Islands today are not nearly 
so insular as they once were, except 
possibly in mentality. The day of island 
fortresses is over, and any who refuse to 
acknowledge it must inevitably be left 
behind as the rest of the world moves 
forward. 


While Hongkong, obviously, cannot 
hope to serve anything like the 10 million 
vehicles which use the Holland Tunnel 
annually, a tunnel here would provide a 
direct benefit for the thousands of workers 
and residents who daily commute across 
the harbor. , 


There will not be a shortage of 
housing and motor cars forever. Hong- 
kong is expanding, not contracting. If 
the Colony is to reap the fullest return 
on its investments it should begin to 
plan—now. 


Commercial Treaty 
Between Britain 
and China 


Britain and other European countries 
await the results of negotiations which have 
been carried on for many months past 
between representatives of China and the 
United Kingdom for the purpose of conclud- 
ing a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce & 
Navigation as well as an Air Transport 
Agreement on the lines of the Treaty and 
Agreement signed between the United States 
and China several months avo, The undue 
delay in the current Anglo-Chinese negotia- 
tions has caused much anxiety and specula- 
tion. Since the wording of the Treaty of 
Commerce and the Air Transport Agreement 
hs been agreed upon by China as far as the 
American partner was concerned and it was 
previously annourced that fture tre-ties and 
agreements would be shaped practically to 


the letter according to these two precedents, 
it appears that other reasons are responsible 
for tne procrastination in negotiations, 


In the days of extraterritorial rights of 
foreign powers in Cnina tne voluble spoxes- 
men of Chinese political factions of the Kuo- 
mintang harped on the tnemes of equality 
and reciprocity. The conciusion of the 
treaty witn U.S. (November 4, 1946) brought 
out into the open Chinese demands, strongly 
emphasised and often grotesquely presented 
by the Third Party organs as well as by 
influential Kuomintang groups (not to 
mention the Communists), which claimed 
that equality and reciprocity can no longer 
be regarded as political aims of China of 
to-day; the country’s economic backwardness 
and the aggressive economic penetration of 
foreign powers necessitate, in the view of 
influential Chinese circles to the. right and 
left, the defence of Chinese privileges, 
temporary discrimination against the power- 
ful foreign interests, and a number of trading 
restrictions to be forced on the foreign 
partners, 


The nationwide storms of protest and 
dissatisfaction stirred up at the occasion of 
the U.S.-China Treaty of Commerce are still 
fresh in everybody’s memory; the Air Trans- 
port Agreement has not been given so much 
publicity but when the newspapers in 
Shanghai or Nanking caught ho.a of this 
Agreement they kept on repeating the same 
old slogans of foreign encroachments and 
necessity to protect China. As regards 
Chinese aviation demands with respect to 
foreign countries’ aviation rights the case of 
Hongkong forms a classic example. While 
Chinese aircraft has been granted landing 
rights at the local airport for more than 
twelve months past, no British aircraft has 
yet obtained reciprocal rights in China, and 
an Anglo-Chinese Air Transport Agreement 
is still in abeyance. 


The reports that the Anglo-Chinese 
Treaty of Commerce is in its final negotiatory 
stare have resulted in preparatory fireworks 
in Shanzhai which, to the accompaniment of 
the usual big drums of emotional propaganda 
with the never-failing sorocon of 
xenophobism, are directed actually against 
the Chinese Government who are thus 
expected to be shood off the allegedly sinister 
plot to grant Britain reciprocal rights in the 
forthcoming Treaty. The various shipping 
firms in Shanghai, who already at a previous 
occasion succeeded to compel the Govern- 
ment to prohibit the participation of British 
shins in China’s coastal and inland river 
traffic, have commenced last week with a 
firecracker attack on the suspected Treaty 
with Britain. The Shanghai Steamshio 
Companies Guild and an ad hoc fovnded 
“Shipping Rights Protection Committee nA 
have minced no words about their ovposition 
to anything even faintly resembling 
reciprocal shipping rights to be granted to 
Britain or any other country. Chinese 
workmen, wharf coo'ies and seamen were 
eonvassed and prepared for the emergency. 
Various statements purporting to come from 
se>men and coolie organisations were broad- 
cast in which appeared all the dire vredic- 
tions taken from the hackneyed “ Blockade 
& Non-cooperation Dictionary ”’. 


The stage is set for the announcement 
of the Treaty between Britain and China; it 
will go off with great eclat. 
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Problems of Chinese 
Emigration 


Emigration of Chinese to Hongkong, 
Philippines, the U.S., Siam, Singapore and 
Souca American countries nas received much 
impulse auring 1946; tne trend of a good 
number of educated. Chinese in the coastal 
cities is definitely to get out of their country, 
but it has been their embarrassing prob.em 
where to get in. Immigration restrictions in 
most countries are making emigration of 
Chinese almost impossible although there are 
currently made many efforts at smuggling 
consicerable numbers of Chinese into foreign 
countries, Time and again tne local leaders 
of suca illegal immigration organisations are 
apprehended by the authorities (f.i. in the 
Phil.ppines, the U.S.) but the r.ngleaders are 
carrying on their trade without any dis- 
couragement. 


The unsettled conditions in China and 
the unsatisfactory state of China’s economy, 
politics and governmental .administration 
have caused widespread discontent and 
resulted in the desire by hundreds. of 
thousands of young men and whole families 
to emigrate. Most foreign countries are 
apprehensive of Chinese immigration and 
neither can nor want to accommodate any 
larger number of Chinese. 


The many incidents which have occurred 
since tae end of war in Far Kastern countries 
(e.g. Siam, Philippines, Indochina, Malaya, 
Java) where the native populations have 
clashed with the interests of the Chinese 
immigrants and often rather se1ious riots 
with bloodshed were reported, must have 
caused. extreme wariness on behalf of the 
various foreign governments who have 
become aware of the complex problems 
inherent in a Chinese immigrant community. 
It, appears that the Chinese cannot assimilate 
themselves very easily into Western civilisa- 
tion but as regards Oriental civilisations the 
Chinese is usually unwilling to acclimatise 
himself. The typical Chinese qualities of 
thrift and group cohesion are not at all liked 
in those Far Eastern countries to which the 
Chinese immigrant makes his way. The 
growing nationalism both on the part of the 
Chinese and the Oriental peoples does not 
augur well for continued Chinese immigra- 
tion to countries like Siam, Philippines, the 
East Indies, to name only a few. The 
position of the Chinese minorities in such 
places where they have succeeded to rank 
foremost as traders and merchants is already 
challenged and discrimination against the 
Chinese minorities is certain to grow. 


It is particularly resented by Far Eastern 
peoples and their governments that oveisea 
Chinese communities claim distinct exemp- 
tions from regulations and controls imposed 
by the respective (from the Chinese view- 
point) foreign authorities; that continually 
the oversea Chinese appeal to the Central 
Government in Nanking, requesting on often 
nationally very unimportant matters Nan- 
king’s intervention and_ protection; that 
demands are made by leaders of the Chinese 
oversea communities on the respective native 
authorities which provide for more favour- 
able treatment than is accorded the native 
population. Unending protests and declama-~- 
tions by community leaders have certainly 
not endeared the Chinese minorities to the 
hearts of the various native populations. 


It is no pleasant atmosphere which the 
Chinese immigrant finds when he eventually 
succeeds to land in a new Far Eastern 
country. The position as far as U.S. are 
concerned is simple: the Chinese, immigration 
quota has been exhausted for many years to 
come and the only surreptitious means to get 
into America is to pretend to visit relatives, 
to go on a business tour or to study in a 
U.S. school. 


The trend of Chinese emigration has 
been accentuated during the latter part of 
1946, and reports have increased of Chinese 
illegal entries into foreign countries and 
discovery of improper statements made by 
what posed as traveller or student while 
actually intending settling down in a new 
country. 


Hongkong’s Position 


Hong*ong has had its good share of 
Chinese immirrants ever since the Colony 
ret'rned to British government. The influx 
of Chinese was very large in 1946 and there 
are no signs for a slowing down of this 
precess. As so often in the past when 
Chinese business men left their native places 


and took up residence in the foreign ccn- 
cessions and setuements in the former 
Treaty Ports where security, law and oider 
prevailed, the present stream of new 
immigrants into the Colony finds life in 
Hongxong very much preferaple to the native 
surroundings. Hongkong dces not know of 
any restriccions in regard to Chinese immi- 
gration and thus forms the only easily 
accessible foreign place of which several 
hundred thousand of Chinese have taken 
advantage since early 1946. The existence 
of Hongkong as a British Crown Colcny has 
presented itself as an inestimable boon to 
these several hundred thousand immigrants. 


Macao is much too small to accommodate 
many immigrants from China but several 
thousand newcomers have temporarily setiled 
in the vortuguese Colony. Many of the old 
Chinese residents in Macao have applied for 
Portuguese papers and have, after due 
scrutiny, obtained Portuguese citizenship. 
Such papers have enabled some to emigrate, 
as Portuguese, to new countries while others 
believed tc profit from the possession of a 
Portuguese passport. The Chinese Govern- 
ment has protested several times against the 
issue of Portuguese papers to Chinese claim- 
ing that Chinese jurisdiction was thus 
jeopardised. No similar Chinese steps have 
been taken with regard to Hongkong 
although quite a few Chinese in the British 
Colony have secured British passports after 
their rights tc obtain same have been proven, 
The Portuguese authorities as well as every 
other government realise that every Chinese 
with other than Chinese nationality continues 
always to be regarded by China as a Chinese 
citizen, which illogical habit has caused much 
unnecessary friction between oversea Chinese 
and native peoples and governments. 


Conjectures & Rumours 


China’s financial and commercial 
procigm are focussed in Shanghai and 
Hongkong where they are discussed with 
more intense and often impatient keen- 
nes§ than elsewhere in China and the 
world. Events which take place in China 
or might come to pass one of these days 
are acutely explored in these two major 
trading places of the Far Hast. 


The surprisingly extended visit of 
almost three weeks in Hongkong of Mr. 
Tsuyee Pei, Governor of the Central Bank 
of China, together with Mr. Cyril Rogers, 
the distinguished British financial adviser 
to the National Government of China, 
and an entourage of 14 or more bankers, 
secretaries and economic investigators 
could not but form the subject of much 
conjecture and confabulation in Shanghai 
as well as in other Chinese cities and 
probably abroad. That personages of 
such importance like Messrs. Pei and 
Rogers could afford to stay away from 
their headquarters, and observe sustained 
silence on what were obviously economic 
discussions of public importance and 
public involvements, should justify an 
unusual amount of interest, and every 
effort to lift the veil of secrecy which 
was hung so low. 


The initiates in Shanghai whose 
cynical perspicacity in the mysteries of 
Chinese government finance matches the 
iron curtain tactics of officialdom with 
its morgue Chinoise were quite ready to 
offer comment and to reduce inscrutability 
to a minimum. The non-controlled 
vernacular press, long accustomed rather 
to guess the truth than to learn it from 
an unusually well informed official source, 
ventured out with quite a few efforts at 
explanation of what is currently moving 
the financial Pooh-Bahs and experts. 


There is a tradition in the country 
which makes it incumbent on the high 
and mighty mandarins to keep matters, 
which affect the governed, for their 
private information, and leave it to the 
proverbial ingenuity of the Chinese to 
find out for themselves what their 
tutelary Authority is wp to. In the case 


February 5 


of the visit of Mr. Pei to the British 
Colony, the British authorities in their 
zeal to collaborate were also tight-lipped 
and non-committal to an almost perfect 
extent—which, however, increased only 
the curiosity of Shanghai to a higher 
pitch. 

That negotiations with some in- 
auspicious implication for the ordinary 
businessman might have been conducted 
in Hongkong appears to be the consensus 
of market observers in Shanghai. Some 
economic pundits were more specific and 
nonchalantly pointed out that the Chinese 
government resources in foreign exchange 
are now at a very low ebb which predica- 
ment would necessitate some radical 
measures. Next to export bills, and on 
a same level with U.S. Forces spending 
in China, are the coveted remittances 
from the oversea Chinese hoi polloi. 
(The American Forces’ expenditures in 
China have been decreasing during recent 
months as considerable reductions in 
stationing of troops, employment of 
civilian staffs and turning over to Chinese 
possession of military installations were 
effected. The scurrilous anti-American 
campaign was only incidental.) 


_Another two important items on the 
conjectured program had to do with the 
extent of smuggling and flight of Chinese 
capital. One cannot be far amiss in 
one’s audacious speculation by stating 
that oversea remittances, smuggling and 
flight capital were the mainstays of the 
TIongkong conversations. There were 
also some reports bandied about Mr. T. V. 
Soong in connection with the Hongkong 
conversations; the rather frequent dis- 
agreements between the (Generalissimo 
and his brother-in-law had once again 
issued into a real crisis which—according 
to the rumour—seemed to precipitate 
Premier Soong’s resignation with his 
consequent arrival in Hongkong. Some 
of Dr. Soong’s closest aids were in the 
Colony in anticipation of the oft-predicted 
split between the two national leaders of 
the Republic. 


Pari passu some minor subjects com- 
monly referred to as ‘‘ delicate”? might 
have been tackled such as mutual pro- 
motion of mutual export drives, and the 
re-establishment of an official rate of 
exchange between the Chinese and the 
Hongkong dollar. 


There were some inexperienced 
Chinese businessmen who looked forward 
to some communique or other form of 
enlightenment; such people, while de- 
precatingly pointing out the right of the 
more or less evading taxpayer to proper 
information by the seignorial authority, 
lack entirely in realism: Banks which 
never publish their. accounts or indicate 
the Babel-like extent of note circulation 
should not be expected to waste their 
breath on public utterances. After all, 
we are living in the era of tutelage, 
notwithstanding the wailings of the Third 
Party banshees. 


E. J. 


“Economic Cooperation” 


The only American newspaper published 
in China, the “Shanghai Evening Post & 
Mercury”, has been regarded with full justi- 
fication as the spokesman of foreign business 


interests in Shanghai. The outspoken 
editorials of Mr. Randall Gould, the oft- 
threatened and abused editor of this 


courageous paper, have shed much light on 
conditions in China. In a recent editorial 
Mr. Gould said in part: 


“Not much recent talk of Sino-foreign 
economic cooperation has been heard in 
Shanghai. Indeed, acrimonious criticism of 
the commercial treaty with America con-~ 


(Continued on next page) 
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Review of Canada’s Foreign Trade 
in 1946 


By C. R. Gattow 


Acting Canadian Government Trade Commissioner in Hongkong 


The international trade record estab- 
lished by Canada during wartime, when 
she became the third largest trading 
nation in the world, was maintained 
during 1946. 


Despite the almost complete elimina- 
tion of munitions and war supplies from 
the list of articles traded, the total value 
of Canadian exports and imports in 1946 
approximated $4 billion. This figure 
was two and a half times greater than 
the average total recorded by the 
Dominion during the three years im- 
mediately preceding the war. 


Canada’s foreign trade, during the 
transition from war to peace, was being 
affected by very important changes. 
Shipment of munitions and war supplies, 
for example, exceeded $13 billion in 1944 
and $1 billion in 1945. These declined 
to less than $10 million this year. But 
even in spite of this tremendous drop, 
total value of 1946 Canadian exports was 
far above anything experienced in the 
country’s peacetime history. 


tinues to appear from time to time in the 
Chinese press, and no very warm welcome 
appears to await the forthcoming simular 
ducument to pave the way to more trade 
with Great Britain. Pernaps the stuaent 
demonstrations against American troops in 
China are not strictly pertinent, but in a way 
they dramatize a rather widespread irritation 
with the foreigner coupled with a prickly 
spirit of nationalistic isolation. 


It is therefore of interest to learn that 
China’s diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives overseas do not seem to have been 
instructed along this line, as yet in any event. 
We hear frequent appeals for more UNRRA 
goods, supplied over a longer period. The 
great quantities of American surplus now 
about to start into China represents an 
extremely important form of economic co- 
operation, In Boston, Dr. P. H. Chang, 
Chinese consul-general in New York, has told 
the Foreign Policy Association that the 
Chinese people expect from their American 
friends genuine and unswerving economic 
corer which they feel to be an urgent 
need. 


Certainly it can hardly be contended 
that the Chinese people can _ indefinitely 
expect economic aid from Americans, or 
anyone else, without some reciprocity; that 
would not be co-operation, whatever one 
might call it. But Dr. Chang presumably 
supposes that he is not being let down on 
the home front. He can have very little 
idea of the China uncertainties, discrimina- 
tions and trend toward totalitarian practice 
which causes the foreign trader in China to 
feel pessimism as he looks toward the 
future.” 


Foreigners in Shanghai have been 
complaining very much about Chinese dis- 
crimination against them. While many 
foreign business men may not be able to 
produce much evidence for their claims the 
very fact that two forms of discriminatory 
permits for foreigners exist in China of 
to-day lends credence to disgruntled and 
dissatisfied foreign residents: Inland travel 
permits are required by foreigners if they 
desire to move from one city to another, and 
exit visas must be applied for by foreigners 
if they intend to leave China, such exit visas 
being issued only if the respective foreigner 
is able to supply a “certificate of conduct”. 
Such discouraging procedure has _ been 
resented by all foreigners in Shanghai but 
all their protests proved of no avail. The 
Chinese authorities have been reminded of 
the implied anti-foreign attitude which might 
be dediced from these two forms of dis- 
criminatory permits but except for 
assurances to consider this matter nothing 
was done, and this irritating discrimination 
continues in force much to the delight of 
certain circles in China, 


Canada’s aid, since VJ day, had been 
sought by numerous countries in all parts 
of the world. Canadian food, clothing, 
machinery, and transportation equip- 
ment, as a result, were now playing a 
vital part in the rehabilitation of many 
devastated areas. 

Commodities such as newsprint, 
wheat and lumber, which were of prime 
importance in any list of Canada’s pre- 
war exports, were in greater demand than 
ever before. Sales of Canadian railway 
cars and locomotives, negligible export 
items before the war, became so great 
in 1946 that they were now listed among 
the Dominion’s ten principal exports. 
Many other Canadian products, the pro- 
duction of which was either begun or 
tremendously accelerated during the war, 
were finding large peacetime markets in 
foreign countries. 

During the year 1946, there had been 
some structural changes in Canadian 
export trade. With 1946 exports to the 
United States exceeding $800 million, 
that country replaced the United Kingdom 
as the largest foreign buyer of Canadian 
goods. Newsprint and wood products, 
as before the war, were the principal 
commodities which Canada sent to the 
United States and they accounted for one 
half of the total value of shipments. 

Canadian exports to the United 
Kingdom, principally food products, were 
valued this year at $600 million. This 
represented a large increase over pre-war 
years and it was made in spite of the 
restrictions imposed on import by the 
United Kingdom, necessitated by their 
shortage of Canadian dollars, and the 
lack of availability in the Canadian 
market for many needed commodities. 

Canadian exports in 1946 to Latin 
America and to the Union of South Africa 
also showed very large increases over the 
pre-war averages. 

Newsprint has become the largest 
single manufacturing industry in Canada 
and the Dominion was now the sole 
supplier for almost half of the world’s 
requirements. Canada will be faced with 
an unprecedented demand for this product 
for many years. Newsprint was probably 
in shorter supply in markets of the world 
than any other major commodity. To 
meet these world requirements, the in- 
dustry in Canada was currently operating 
at an all-time high of 99.2 per cent of 
its rated capacity. 

Canadian production values, during 
the last quarter of a century, jumped 
from $89 million in 1920 to more than 
$190 million in 1945. 


Hongkong 
Fish Market Sales 


Salted and dried fish sold in Kennedy | 
Town Wholesale Fish-Market during the year 
1946 were as follows: 


Month Piculs HK$ 
JADUALY: | aancaerreemeeres 18,274 2,631,390 
February 14,385 1,639,892 
March 18,867 1,433,865 
April 18,767 1,538.891 
May 6,862 789,081 
June 11,706 1,205,768 
July 9.836 855.745 
August .. 15,396 1,170,071 
September 10,976 889.061 
October ..... 27,022 2.174.286 
November 30.645 2,335.835 
December  .......e-eeeeeee 25,375 1.521.356 

ota) ee cans Re 208,111 18,185,241 
Average per month 17,343 1,515,437 
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OVERSEA REMITTANCES 
The Cninese in the United States, 
Canada, Laun America, AUsittaia Of auy 


Oluer part of che Wu1ld Where wey lve aud 
Work us CiulzZeus OL tMe Mew Couluy or 
temporary 1e€s.uents Qld not reaitoe a few 
MGutus wugO Wilal NOly COutestea va.ue wey 
remuitea 10 their fatuiles, Tiscuds OL Dasi- 
nesses in ther nauve or aucesua: Cnina. 
‘ne recipieuts of tne oversea Cainewe reuut- 
tances nave, however, cowie tu uuuersiand 
tne dimte:eace in oOucial and piac< masKet 
rates of suca remittauces ana have, assisied 
by bankers and brokers, aeve.opea ever 
ecnanging systems aiming at oOD.a.ning the 
fullest possib-e exchange value of an Ameri- 
can dcilar. Tneir authorities have tried 
their very best to secure diectly from tne 
Chinese remitters abroad or from their 
families and friends in Cnina their foreign 
exchange remittances. When appeals to 
patriotism did wear out and _tinancial 
wizards were coming to their wits’ ends, 
exchange rates for oversea Chinese remit- 
tances were adjusted to something approach- 
ing the actual (black market) rate, and thus 
increased temporarily the flow of US$ remit- 
tances into the coffers of the State. 


In prewar years remittances from 
Chinese abioad were -estimatea at around 
US$100 million per year. Mr. E. Kann 
estimated that in the years 1935 to 1938 
oversea Chinese remittances aggregated an 
equivalent of US$100, 95, 130 and 125 million 
respectively. For 1946, cocsidering the 
ravages of war in previously flourishing Far 
Eastern countries with large Chinese immi- 
grant communities, remittances from Ameri- 
can countries could only be retied upon, and 
it is again Mr. Kann’s estimate which, 
probably for financial ccnsolation purposes 
of the Chinese authorities, calculated the 
1946 remittance total at about US$100 
million, 


Chinese bankers’ estimates provide us 
with the following figures for oversea 
Chinese remittances received during 1946 by 
Chinese banks (mainly Bank of China, and 
some commercial banks): (in millions of US 
dollars) 


January 
February 
March 
Aoril 
May 
June 
July .. 
August 
Sevtember 
October 
November 
December 


PRN NONNOPNNS 
Deodven obMwWE w 


The 1946 total would have accordinely 
amounted to US$32.7 million. It was signifi- 
cant that whenever the unofficial exchange 
rate for US$ rose the revenve by China from 
oversea remittances dropped, and when the 
official rate was brought into line with the 
so-called black market rate the Chinese 
government banks’ receipts of oversea remit- 
tances improved. 


If actually around US$100 million have 
been remitted by the industrious oversea 
Chinese, and the above estimate of foreign 
exchange receipts by Chinese government 
banks approximates the facts, the conclusion 
is that some 60 to 70 million US$ have 
evaded official channels, or. one can say as 
well, have directly benefitted the Chinese 
recipients, 


One of the latest developments in the 
oversea remittances business was the sending 
of parcels, often marked as gifts, from US. 
to Hongkong and China which contained such 
current favourites as fountain pens, patent 
medicines, plastic goods, cameras etc. which 
take up little space and ore suitable for quick 
trans-Pacific airfreighting 


The happy recipients of these goods sold 
them on the market and cften cleared more 
CN$ or HK$ than they would have obtained 
from sale of a US$ draft on the open market. 


CAPITAL FLIGHT 


The present conditions in Shanghai, and 
elsewhere in the larger cities, have induced 
a considerable number of wealthy people to 
change their possessions into stable foreign 
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exchange, gold and, to a smaller degree, into 
silver. Once sucn fortunate capitalists leave 
the country accompanied by tneir accumula- 
tions of foreign exchange or gold they 
become flight capitalists and as suca are not 
treated nicely by the press in general. 


According to financial regulations, 
nobody is allowed to leave China with more 
than US$200 in his pocket, however, to judge 
from reports about the extent of capital 
flight the control orgams are not very 
efficient; or the would-be flight capitalists do 
not carry their wealth in excess of US$200 
in their pockets. 


While estimates about the amount of 
capital flight which has come to U.S., Hong- 
kong etc. are by force of circumstances based 
on few facts but plenty of guesswork, there 
is no denying that with progressive inflation 

rogressive capital flight goes hand in hand. 
ne surest way to stop capital flight is to put 
the financial house of China into order, or 
at least make a beginning of it. 


CONTRABAND 


It is forbidden to export from China the 
following items: wolfram, tin, antimony, 
quicksilver; silver and gold in any form; 
nickel and alloy coins; copper cash; salt; 
cotton yarn and cloth; and several more 
items described in Schedule “C” of Chinese 
Customs Notification No. 32. Shanghai 
reports indicate that sizeable quantities of 
the abovementioned minerals, silver (in bars, 
dollars), cotton yarn and cloth are regularly 
shipped out of China without passing the 
Customs examination. 


SMUGGLING 


The original and elsewhere accepted 
Meaning of smuggling is to convey by stealth 
in order to evade payment of Customs duties. 
The overations which are conducted by a fair 
mumber of Chinese so-called smugglers 
remind one more of conditions in the China 
of the War Lords (Tuchun); wel'-armed 
gangs and highly connected and sponsored 
groups conduct a large volyme of trade 
which knows only its own particvlar laws 
and private levies. Merchants who would 
have shunned this form of trade and trans- 
portation in pe-ce times are more and more 
availing themselves of the services of the 
well-organised smuggling enterprises. The 
unending & mounting trade & exchance 
regulations and bureaucratic red-tape have 
indyced a number of otherwise respectahle 
trading firms to fend for themselves: prohibi- 
tion of imports, procedures necessary to 
ecouire licenses and permits. cumhersome 
methods. procr?stination, they all have 
incre?sed the cljente’e of the ileal transc- 
portation and shinvire enternrises (reed: 
smueclers). Many Chinese exvorters have 
joined the ranks not in order to save on 
exrort duties (they have been abolished 
altogether) but for the purnese of retaining 
their foreign exchange. Exports are mostly 
unprofitab’e if the export proceeds have to 
be surrendered to the government; only by 
selling every cent of their export bills can 
some (by no means all) exporters still 
manage to do business. The fees charged 
for safe-conduct by the smuggling groups are 
expensive but still make the operation 
worth while. So efficiently organised are the 
smuggling groups that thev undertake and 
fulfil all guarantees which the traders 
request before handing over their cargo for 
shipment to its destination. 


VALUE OF THE HONGKONG DOLLAR 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found a 
complete tabulation of parities of all 
currencies which so far have been announced 
by the International Monetary Fund. 


The parities of I.M.F. established for the 
HK$ are as follow: 


HK$1 equals 0.223834 grams of fine gold. 
1 troy ounce of fine gold equals 
HK$138.958. 


US$1 equals HK$3.97. 
HK$1 equals US$0.25187. 
£1 equals HK$16. 


The local current gold price for one 
ounce troy is approx. HK$250. The LMF. 
gold parity price of the HK$ is HK$138.958. 
The local gold market price is accordinely 
about 80 percent higher than the established 
LMF. parity. 
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International Monetary Fund Parities 


I. CURRENCIES OF METROPOLITAN AREAS 
Par Values in Gold 


Par Values in U.S. Dollars 


Grams of Fine Currency Currency 
Gold per Units per Currency U.S.cts.per Units 
Country Currency Currency Troy oz. of Units per Currency per£ 
i Unit Fine Gold U.S.Dollars Unit Sterling 
Belgium 0.0202765 1,533.96 43.8275 2.28167 176.625 
Bolivia 0.0211588 1,470.00 42.000 0 2.38095 169.26 
Canada 0.888 671 35.000 1.00000 100.000 4.03 
Chile .... Peso 0.028 6668 1,083.00 31.000 0 3.22581 124.93 
Colombia . Peso 0.507 816 61.249 5 1.749 99 57.143 3 7.052 
Costa Rica . Colon 0.158 267 196.525 5,615.00 17.8094 22.628 
Cuba heat Peso 0.888 671 35.000 0 1.00000 100.000 4.03 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 0.0177734 = 1,750.00 50.000 0 2.00000 201.5 
Denmark ........... Krone 0.185 178 167.965 4.79901 20.8376 19.340 
Ecuador Sucre 0.065 8275 472.500 13.500 0 740741 54.405 
Eeyot. «2... Pound 3.672 88 8.468 42 0.241955 413.300 9.75 
El Salvador Colon 0.355 468 87.500 0 2.50000 40.0000 10.075 
Ethiopia Dollar 0.357 690 86.956 5 2.484 47 40.250 0 10.012 
France Franc 0.007 46113 4,168.73 119.107 0.839 583 480.00 
Guatemala Quetzal 0.888 671 35.000 0 1.00000 100.000 4.03 
Honduras Lempira 0.444 335 70.000 0 2.00000 50.0000 8.06 
Iceland Krona 0.136 954 227.110 6.48885 15.4111 26.15 
India Ruree 0.268 601 115.798 3.308 52 30.225 0 13.333 
Tran Rial 0.0275557 1,128.75 32.250 0 3.10078 129.967 
Tragy.i)2.,4359 Dinar 3.581 34 8.684 86 0.248139 403.000 1.0 
Luxembourg Franc 0.0299765 1,533.96 43 8275 2.28167 176.625 
Mexico Heed Feso 0.1°3 42 169.925 4.835 00 20.597 3 19.565 
Netherlands Guilder 0.324 87 92.849 8 2.652 85 37.695 3 10.69 
Nicaragua Cordoba 0.177734 175.000 5.000 00 20.000 0 20.15 
Norway Krone 0179 067 173.697 4.962 78 20.150 0 20.0 
Panama Balboa 0 888 4671 35.000 0 1.00000 100.000 4.03 
Paraguay Guarani 0.987 595 108.150 3.09000 32.3625 12.472 
Perel. er vee Sol 0.1362719 227.500 6.50000 15.3846 26.195 
Philippine 
Commonwealth . Peso 0.444 335 70.000 0 2.000 00 50.000 0 8.06 
Union of S. Africa Pound 3.581 34 8.684 86 0.248139 403.000 1.0 
: r (or 173s. 8.367d) (or 4s. 11.553d) 
United Kingdom .. Pound 3.581 34 8.68486 0.948139 403.000 1.0 
’ (or 1733. 8.367d) (or 4s. 11.553d) 
United States ...... Dollar 0.888 671 35.000 0 1.00000 100.000 4.03 
I CURRENCIES OF NON-METROPOLITAN AREAS 
Par Values in Terms Par Valves in Terms 
of Gold of U.S. Dollars 
Grams of Fine Currency Currency 
Gold per Units per Currency U.S.cts.rer Units 
Currency Troy oz. of Units per Currency per£é 
Unit Fine Gold U.S. Dollar Units Sterling 
Belgium: 
Belgian Congo: Franc (parity 
with Belgian franc) ........... 0.0202765 1,533.96 43.8275 2.28167 177.662 
France: 
Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, 
french Antilies, French 
paren France (parity with 
parity witn Freaca franc) . 0.00746113 4,168.73 119.10 is 
French West Africa, French 4 nt ae 
Equatorial Africa, Togoland, 
Came.oons, French Somali- 
land, Madagascar and de- 
pendencies, Reunion, St. 
a i esi ewe CFA 
rane (=1.70 Frenc.: francs) 0.0126839 2,452.20 70.062 8 1, BS) 
New Caledonia, New Hebrides, 1S, Aaae 
French possessions of 
Oceania: CFP Frane (=2.40 
French francs) shee. a6 0.0179067 1,736.97 49.627 8 2.01500 200.0 
French possessions in India: 
Rupee (=36 French francs) 0.268 601 115.798 3.308 52 30.225 0 13.333 
Netherlands: 
Surinam and Curacao: Guilder 
(=1.406 71 Netherlands 
guilders) =: 229: 2%. ceasvas- Joss 0.471 230 66.004 9 1.885 85 53.026 4 7.599 
United Kingdom: 
Gambia, Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone: West Af.ican 
£ (parity with sterling) ... 
Soutnern Khoaesia, Nortnern 
Rhodesia, Nyasalana: 
Soutnrern Rhodesian £ 
(parity): Giigescc ccepaesovu- dee 
Palestine: Palestinian £ 
(parity), Cyprus: Cyprus 
z (parity), Gibraltar: + 3.581 34 8.684 86 0.248139 403.000 1.0 
Gibraltar x (parity), 
Malta: Maltese £ (parity), 
Bahamas: Bahamas z 
MOAPIS) aeerarepersacpamse-apane 
Bermuda: Bermuda z 
(parity), Jamaica: Jamaican 
£ (parity), Falkland 
Islands: Falkland asain, 
TMM AXIEY 95 Aas on cts se'nnatay onan 
Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar: East African 
shilling (20 per £ sterling) 0.179 067 173.697 4.962 78 20.150 0 20.0 
Barbados, Trinidad, British 
Guiana: British West Indian 
dollar (4.80 per £ ste:ling) 0.746113 41.687 3 1.191 07 83.958 3 4.80 
British Honduras: British 
Honduras dollar (4.03 per £ 
mtepling) Oi ivinge.csdadasss-cnenas 0.888 671 35.000 0 1.00000 100.000 40.03 
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CHINA’S BANK NOTE CIRCULATION 


Of all the member countries of the 
United Nations Organisation only China has 
so far steadfastly refused to let its own 
people and the world public in on the secret 
of its bank note management. Even defeated 
Japan is regularly publishing bank note 
returns and all other data as are required 
from a note issuing national bank. All 
appeals made by Chinese bankers and even 
high Kuomintang officials have failed to 
induce the Chinese Government to release 
the relevant figures. Consequently, the 
public was, and continues to be, compelled 
to find out by devious means the extent of 
the CN$ circulation. Such attempts have 
been officially frowned upon as if the matter 
of banknote circulation would not be of vital 
interest to the people but simply and solely 
of concern to the government. 


The prewar (June 1937) fapi (Chinese 
legal tender) circulation was given by the 
Chinese government banks as $1,444 million. 
After one year of war, July 1938, the fapi 
circulation had increased to $1,726 million. 
At the average annual rate of exchange for 
US$ the Chinese bank note circu.ation in 
1937 amounted to US$423 million, and in 
middle 1938 the circulation equalled about 
US$364 million (1937 average US$ rate: 29.3; 
1938 average US$ rate: 21.1). 


Sixteen months after the end of war, i.e. 
by December 1946, the total bank note circu- 
lation in Nanking-controlled areas (that is 
excluding the vast territories under Yenan- 
control and areas where control is disputed 
and authority changes with resultant confu- 
sion of legal or illegal currency of the day) 
was reliably estimated at between 
CN$4,000,000 to 4,500,000 million. There 
were advanced a number of estimates (by 
otherwise trustworthy financial  circ’es) 
which spoke of a present (January 1947) 
minimum circulation of CN$6 to 10 trillion 
(one trillion equals 1,000,000 million), 


In our issue of November 13 (page 10) 
the fapi circulation in October 1946 was 
given at 2,800 billion but we believed that 
this figure was an understatement. Some 
financial circles in Shanghai, however, took 
exception to our publishing this figu.e, 
obviously trying to persuade us that the 
actual fapi circulation was much smaller. 
In our January 8, 1947 issue (page 18) we 
gave some estimates which mentioned as a 
minimum fapi circulation by the end of 1946 
about CN$4,000 billion. 


We have it now on good authority that 
the December 1946 CN$ note circulation has 
amounted to over 4,000 billion, probably 
nearer to 4,500 billion. At the official 
(Central Bank of China) rate of exchange 
these thousands of Chinese billions would 
equal about US$1,300 million; at the 
unofficial US$ rate (of December 1946) the 
fapi circulation would equal about US$ 00 
million. In other words, the present 
estimated Chinese bank note circulation 
compared to the official circulation figures in 
peace time (1937) has increased by about 
100 percent, if computed at the official 
exchange rate, and by only about 40 percent 
if the more realistic open exchange market 
rate is taken as basis for calculation. 


The general cost of living index of 
China, periodically compiled by the Chinese 
Government, stood by the end of 1946 at 
about 7,000 (by the end of January 1947 the 
index jumped to 8,000). The official current 
exchange rate of US$ as against 1937 has 
only increased about 1,000 times, while the 
unofficial exchange rate, end of 1946, 
increased by over 2,000 times. The fapi 
circulation increased, basing the calculation 
on the above estimate of between 4,009 to 
4,500 billions at the end of 1946, by about 
3,000 times. 


It is taken for granted that regular 
increases in the CN$ note circulation occur 
during every month which development 
causes the continuous rise in unofficial 
exchange rates, gold quotations and commo- 
dity prices in Shanghai. The plethora of 
ever more fapi issues bursting out of the 
government presses onto the no longer un- 
suspecting but calmly anticipating public is 
carrying all prices away to still higher peaks. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE CONTROL 


Mr. Albert Raymond has resigned from 
his temporary job as assistant to the Finan- 
cial Secretarv in matters of Fxchanve Con- 
trol, and Mr. A. G. Clarke has been avpointed 
now to the post of Assistant Financial 
Secretary (Exchange Control). 
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Ceylon: Cingalese Rupee) 
et per £ arene) shar 

auritius: Mauritius Rupee 

(13.1/3 per £ sterling) ..... 0.268 601 
Seychelles: Seychelles Rupee 

(13.1/3 per £ sterling) ..... 
Fiji: Fijian Pound (1.11 per £ 

BterN Sy av .sscs enka eaceeee 3.226 44 
Tonga: Tongan £ (1.2525 per 

Pe Btering yy bres seccarccysltase 2.859 36 
Burma: Burmese Rupee (at 

par with Indian Rupee) ... 0.268 601 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong Dollar 

(16 per £ sterling) ......... 0.223 834 
Malaya (Singapore and 

Malayan Union): Malayan 

dollar (857142857 per £ 

sterling, or 2s. 4d. per 
. peer cole) eee 

arawak, ritis or 

Borneo: The Sarawak and f 0.417 823 

British North Borneo dol- 

lars which circulate along 

side the Malayan dollar 

(which is legal tender) 

have the same value ...... 


115.778 3.308 52 


9.640 20 

10.877 8 
115.798 
138.958 


3.308 52 
3.970 22 


74,441 7 2.126 91 


30.225 0 


0.275 434 363.063 
0.310 794 321.756 
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13.333 


1.109 

1.252 
13.333 
16.0 


8.571 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Government Returns 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 


(£ tnousands) 
April 1 to April 1 to 
Revenue Estimate, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1946-47 1945 1946 
Ordinary Revenue 
UsGOMeM MAN eiersss cascade dieters ateetehe puns enae cana 1,111,000 638,675 537,418 
Sur-tax ..... 80,000 17,349 23,232 
Estate, etc., Duties . 140,000 88,173 109,724 
Stamps ; 29,000 17,634 26,154 
N.D.C, 325,000 25,908 25,612 
Bala Miabecih ; 335,208 262,776 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 15 1 
Total Inland Rev. . 1,686,000 1,123,103 985,084 
Customs 595,000 424,980 455,920 
Excise 592,000 402,700 424,400 
Total Customs & Excise ... . 1,187,000 827,630 889.3 0 
DEOL OR Di USS | tas neuihs vs een cxbynannsans oS bupeeteisiae sss 45,000 11,864 13,260 
Surplus War Stores ............. i, 150,000 _ 101 890 
Surplus Receipts from Trading 50,000 — 40,000 
Post Office (Net Receipts) _— _ —_ 
Wireless Licences 5,300 3,400 6,380 
CrOWN GANGS: tax ceris vei bye nee Us 1,000 720 680 
Receipts from Sundry loans . 15,000 AREEYA 22.211 
Miscell. Receipts 22,000 56,769 29,943 
SE taD MONTE CELE Maier srs apbnte esate gucctapase sss 3,161,300 2,030,950 2,079,698 
Self-Balancing 
POSHOINCE tammare tet cenass seemeteats sah dees none aeamenuk 120,900 86,100 96,200 
Income Tax on E.P.T. Refunds .................. s — 135,648 
LOCA tenets eaneb ets sata teces vatenemeain eases 3 3,282,200 2,117,050 2,311,546 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
April 1 to Aoril 1 to 
Expenditure Estimate, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1946-47 1945 1946 
Ordinary Expenditure 
Int. & Man. of Nat. Debt ..............5 is, oes 490,000 332,731 353.311 
Payments to N. Iceland uae 20.000 7,391 12,482 
Nat, (Land Pung races enqset e 50,000 — 50.000 
Other Cons. Fund Services ........6::::essseeerees x 4,987 4,423 
PROPANE Gare t rater savitesh ov thaamivrrershaisrsatendeu ds 568,000 345.109 420.416 
Supply Services= sonsecsccsetnteeencaree cre tenes ces a 3,318,917 3,792,231 2,260,952 
MG tal MO peter ee ees Teer et As sine ne 3,886,917 4,137,340 2,681,368 
Self-Balancin; 
P.O. & Broadcasting 120,900 85,100 96.200 
Income Tax on E.P.T. Refunds —_ sais 135,648 
PEASE stcasntep iin ehtcatea se teste cee Caen kee Ra beci Es 4,007,817 4,223,440 2,913,216 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
Returns as on January 1, 1947 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
& 3 
Notes Issued: Govt. Dee cwcccpcets Propcentanenc 11.015.100 
In Circulation .............65 1,421,575,580 Other Govt. Securities . 1,438,123,381 
In Banking Department .. 28,672,253 Other Sevs. .......0 851,095 
SLIVER SCO. aecsscrisnaaswaninanee 10,424 
Amity of FG Tssne os .cisomcess=ss 1,450,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion (at 
172s, 3d. per oz. fine) ... 247,833 
1,450,247,833 1,450,247,833 
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HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORP. 


During the absence of Mr. A. H. 
Compton, manager of the Hongkong branch 
of David Sassoon & Co. Ltd., who is going 
on a eight month leave, Mr. H. D. Benham 
will take over the duties of manager of the 
firm. Mr. Benham has also joined the Board 
of Directors of the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corp. for the period of Mr. 
Compton’s absence. 


The other Directors of the Board of the 
Bank are: Hon. Mr. A. Morse, Chief Manager 
of the Bank; Mr. S. H. Dodwell, managing 
director of Dodwell & Co. Ltd.; Hon. Mr. R. 
D. Gillespie, director of Imperial Chemical 
Industries (China) Ltd.: Mr. N. O. C. Marsh, 
partner of Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co.; Mr. 
G. Miskin, director of Gilman & Co. Ltd.; 
Mr. F. A. Pollock, director of Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. Ltd.; and Hon. Mr. C. R. 
Roberts, Hongkong manager of Butterfield 
& Swire. 


HONGKONG PROHIBITED EXPORTS 


The following foodstuffs and commodi- 
ties are currently prohibited to export: 


Foodstuffs: Butter, cocoanut oil, flour, 
milk (sweetened condensed), rice, sugar. 


Bottles (all kinds), cotton yarn of all 
kinds, firewood, tinplate, motor cars and 
trucks, motor accessories and spare parts, 
baths, water closets, galvanised iron pipes, 
mild steel bars, mild steel angles, mild steel 
channels, mild steel ties, mild steel joists, 
mild steel window sections, sodium sulphide. 


ARBITRAGE TRANSACTIONS 

During recent weeks the quotation of 
HK$ in tne Colony and in Shanghai differed 
considerably and it is only now that rates 
here and in ene or have come more in 
line. Demand for $ in Shanghai was the 
reason for always much higher prices quoted 
in Snanghai. The arbitrage took good 
advantage of this position and considerable 
amounts were involved in these transactions. 


Hongkong financiers sent to Shanghai 
HK$ whicn were converted into CN$, and 
then the Chinese currency was dispatched to 
Hongkong. A profit of around 15 percent 
was cleared since the CN$ bought more HK$ 
in Hongkong than it did in Saanghai (or, vice 
versa, the HK$ in Shanghai bought more 
CN$ than it could in Hongkong). The 
difference amounted to approx. 15, sometimes 
almost 20 percent. 


Arbitrage in US$ between Hongkong and 
Shanghai had practically no field. T.T. New 
York rates are balanced and banknote prices 
usually differ only between 3-5 percent. The 
US$ buys less HK$ in Hongkong than it can 
buy in Shanghai (or, vice versa, the HK$ 
buys less US$ in Shanghai than it buys in 
Hongkong). 


This position has some effect on oversea 
Chinese remittances; in Shanghai a US$ draft 
when converted into CN$ at the black market 
exchange rate yields more than the same 
draft sold in Hongkong at the unofficial 
market price. 


BEAL ESTATE MARKET REPORTS 


The Old City Hall site, next to the Hong- 
kong Bank building, may be sold by Govern- 
ment by way of a public auction to be con- 
ducted by Public Works Dept. Several 
parties have indicated that they would desire 
to buy this most valuable site. 


The first new structure to be erected in 
Hongkong’s business centre since the end of 
war will be Sir Robert Ho Tung’s office 
building (corner Wellington and Wyndham 
Streets). Architects of the future “Ho Tung 
Building” are Messrs. Palmer & Turner. 
The plans provide for a 7-storey office build- 
ing with shop premises on the ground and 
first floors. 


REAL ESTATE ON THE PEAK 


Much demand for Peak houses and sites 
was reported during the last two weeks. 
Prices are rather on the firm side with a 
number of Chinese recent arrivals showing 
much interest for properties in the Peak 
area. 


A block of four 4-room flats on Mount 
Kellet was reportedly sold at around $300,000. 
The buyer was s2id to have been Mr. Eric 
Moller, the Far Eastern head of Mollers’ Ltd., 
the company which recently acquired a very 
oii gga interest in the Kowloon Dock- 
yards, 
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BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ & 
CADIAY fons ss.<dcececuimpvescteraeee 14,553,000 Govt. 'Secsiv: .cteieciimats 22 344,668,348 
Rest) scsecc 3,576,771 
Pablic Déps;” daustieascs- ane -siers 8,889,063 Other Secs.: 
Discounts and 
Other Deps.: Advances ... 13,937,712 
Bankers ...... 320,445,065 Securities ...... 19,059,393 
Other Accts. . 60,138,736 Se 32,997,105 
——_ 380,583,801 28,672,253 
1,264,929 
407,602,635 407,602,635 


“Including Exchequer, Savings Banks Commissioners of National Debt and Dividend 


Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


Issue Dept.: 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking department . 
Government debt and securities* 
Other securities a 
MEGUMI warrahscs onde 

Valued at 


Securities: 
Government 
Discounts, etc. 
Other :s.s62505- 
Total .. 

Banking dept. 


“Proportion” 


1946 1947 
Jan, 2, Dec. 25 Jan. 1. 
1,374.8 1,428.2 1,421.6 
25.5 22.0 28.7 
1,399.3 1,449.1 1,449.1 
0. 0.8 0.9 
0.2 0. 
172/3 172/3 
23.5 10.2 8.9 
296.5 278.9 320.4 
64.0 57.3 60.1 
384.0 346.4 389.4 
350.5 311.8 344.7 
9.9 13.6 13.9 
15.5 15.8 19.1 
375.9 341.2 SIT. 
25.9 23.3 29.9 

% % % 
6.7 6.7 7.6 


*Government debt is £11,015,100; capital £14,553,000 Fiduciary issue raised from 
£1,400 million to £1,450 million on December 10, 1946. 


Exchange Markets 


The outstanding feature of the market 
was the weakness of CN$ which almost 
collapsed towards the end of the week under 
review (Jan. 27 to February 1). Rates at 
the opening stood at HK$64 forward and 80 
spot (for CN$100,000). Rates went down 
during the middle of the week touching 75, 
then 73 and finally closing at 71. For futures 
there was hardly any interest and nominal 
closing price was HK$58. In Shanghai the 

$ came up to CN$1,500 and very little 
supply of the Colony’s banknotes was 
reported; the exchange dealers in Shanghai 
obviously holding out for expected higher 
prices. 


Gold was in active demand but prices did 
not move much. The week’s highest quota- 
tion, at the opening of the session, was $336 
but subsequent rates were kept around $320. 
Much outport demand for gold in bars and 
coins is evidenced but the local supply can 
well cope with it. Again there were reports in 
the market that some sizeable quantities of 
Mexican gold coins previously shipped to 
Macao had found their way back to the 
Colony, however, it appears obvious that 
most of these recént imports eventually will 
disappear in Macao’s and Hongkong’s hinter- 
land. Gold prices in anghai remained 
around the CN$400,000 mark but very heavy 
buying drove the rate up on February 1 to 
over CN$410,000. 


The US$ note in Shanghai became so 
scarce that prices of around CN$8,000 had to 
be paid if one desired to secure a larger 
amount. The post-holiday market in Shang- 
hai has definitely shown that very little 
confidence in the value of CN$ lingers on. 


The local T.T. New York market was 
tight in the earlier part of the week with 
rather high prices being paid especially by 
the gold dealers. Some amounts changed 


hands at around HK$ 5.20 but average busi- 
ness was done (from Jan. 27-29) between 
5.12 to 5.15. Tne arrival of considerable 
sums of US$ drafts from China relieved the 
pressure on the market to some extent and 
the position eased markedly. Rates came 
down towards the end of the week to HK$5.10 
and some transactions were done on Feb. 1 
at still lower rates. Demand drafts were 
bought by brokers (who collect them and 
airmail them to New~York) at around HK$5 
to 5.05 (per US$1). The tendency is 
definitely encouraging for buyers of T.T. New 
York, and a much easier position is generally 
predicted. If not for the various bullion 
dealers in town who often nonchalantly pay 
what rate is suggested by exchange brokers, 
last week’s rate would already have con- 
siderably dropped. 


The firmness of the U.S. bank note rate 
was surprising; at the end of the week 
some larger transactions were done at 
HK$4.92/4.95. It seems that quite a few 
Hongkong importers of American goods 
purchase in the local US$ market notes which 
they deposit with local banks whereupon 
these banks open a letter of credit. Thus 
fairly large amounts of US$ notes are taken 
off the market, handed over to local banks 
who either ship them to London or to a 
certain extent dispose them, through middle- 
men, on the local unofficial bank note market. 
Several such transactions have been reported 
during the past week which may help ex- 
plaining the strength of the bank note rate. 
On the other hand it is known that several 
wealthy Shanghai arrivals have brought with 
them large sums in US$% notes part of which 
they have changed locally into HK$. This 
source of supply should have terded to offset 
partly the imvorters’ demands. Furthermore, 
there are at the moment quite large numbers 
of U.S. Navymen in Hongkong who change 
daily their pay and savings which, although 
in itself not very important, still helps to 
increase the local “hard currency ” reserve. 


UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES 


Hongkong: in HK$ 


Gold per HK$ 
January tael US$ ra in CN$ 
27 3184 4.87 15,50 1,320 
28 3183 4.92 15.70 1,330 
29 325 4.94 15.20 1,350 
30 326 4.89 15.10 1,420 
31. 320 4.90 15.20 1,400 
February 
1 319 4.93 14.90 1,450 


Shanghai: in CN$ 


Gold per oz. US$ £ HK$ 
398,000 7,100 21,600 1,420 
400,000 7,000 21,800 1,400 
394,000 7,000 21.800 1,380 
396.000 7.100 22,000 1,390 
397,000 7,700 24,000 1,450 
412,000 7,900 26,500 1,500 
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BANK OF EAST ASIA 


Mr. Li Tse-fong, after a ten month stay 
in the United States, has recently returned 
to the Colony to resume his duties as 
manager of the Bank of East Asia. The 
General Manager of the Bank, Mr. Kan 
Tong-po, Hongkong’s senior Chinese banker, 
intended previously to go on leave after Mr. 
Li’s return from U.S., however, due to pres- 
sure of work and thanks to his improved 
health, Mr. Kan will continue to look after 
the business of the Bank. 


SIN-HUA TRUST & SAVINGS BANK LTD. 


The Hongkong branch of this important 
Shanghai banking firm was opened last week 
in Hongkong. The manager of the Hong- 
kong branch is Mr. Tsan Sing-su. At the 
opening of the bank’s premises for business 
the general manager of the head office, 
Shanghai, Mr. Wang Tse-sing was present 
and received the numerous European and 
Chinese bankers of the Colony who came to 
congratulate. 


MR. KENNETH S. MACKENZIE 


The Hongkong and China office of the 
General Accident Fire & Life Assurance 
Corp. Ltd. (incorporated in U.K.) is now 
managed by Mr. Mackenzie who 
recently arrived in the Colony where he took 
up permanent residence. Mr. Mackenzie has 
been previously in Shanghai. The Pekin 
Syndicate, Shanghai office, has been 
appointed to act as agent for the General 
Assurance Corp. in the North China port. 


MR. HENRY LONGHURST 


‘ A former Conservative Party M.P. and 
journalist, Mr. Longhurst arrived last week 
in the Colony looking after the interests of 
Skyways Ltd. a British aviation company 
operating Lancastrians. The first Lancas- 
trian flight into the Colony took place earlier 
in January. Jardine. Matheson & Co. act as 
agents for Skyways Ltd. 


MR. W. L. E. MILLER 


As from February 1, Mr. Miller has 
assumed the management of Inniss & Riddle 
(China) Ltd., of which firm he is a director. 


MR. DOO YUET-SENG 


3 As was reported in our December 11 
issue, page 9, Mr. Doo has come now to the 
Colony wnere he will take up residence. Mr. 
Doo is one of the leading financiers, business- 
men and politicians of Cnina. His arrival 
has stirred the imagination of the local 
business community. Mr. Doo is chairman 
and a director of large number of banks, 
trading houses, commercial and social asso- 
ciations, and is reputedly one of the richest 
and influential men of Shanghai. 


Hongkong Stock & 
Share Business 


The first new issue made by a local 
company since tne end of war was announced 
by Waterboats the shares of which company 
subsequently firmed up to $324 with, how- 
ever, hardly any scrip available. Water- 
boats, a very conservatively managed enter- 
prise of which Dodwell & Co. are general 
managers, are in a very strong position and 
have always been regarded as a favourite 
investment for many years past. Holders 
are certain to benefit further from capital 
appreciation of Waterboats. The company’s 
announcement regarding the new issue of 
capital will be found below. 


The market remained firm during the 
past week although there was considerable 
profit-taking which tended to ease the market 
off towards the end of the session. Some- 
what lower rates were offered by buyers but 
there is very little scrip obtainable. 


Government Loans were quiet but 
towards the end of the week some sales were 
put through for the 4 percent at $107 (cum 
interest). Holders of these 4 % bonds are 
reminded that they can collect their 2% 
interest from the Chief Accountant’s Dept., 
Hongkong & Shanghai Banking Corp. The 
34% Loans are in good demand at $1023. 


Banks sold at $1,470/1,475. London 
register quoted £94. Bank of East Asia 
shares, supply of which is always very tight, 
had buyers at $135. 


Canton Insurances had good buyers at 
390 while HK Fires were in demand at 245. 
Unions changed hands at 660 and 670. 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Large lots of Wharves changed hands at 
prices between $1474 to 155. At the close 
there were buyers at 150 and sellers at 1523. 
Docks went down to 18 after sales at 184. 
China Providents sold at 14.75 and closed at 
14.50 sellers. 


The popular Hotel shares sold in the 
earlier part of the week at $19 but after 
much profit-taking closed at 184. Lands also 
weakened from 83 at the beginning to 82 at 
the end of the week. Humphreys changed 
hands at 18.75 with sellers at 19.75. Large 
lots of Realties changed hands at 16} and 163. 


Utilities were in strong demand with, as 
usual, much Chinese interest making itself 
felt. Trams, Star Ferries, China Lights, old 
and new, were actively traded at prices 
which will be seen from the table of quota- 
tion published below. 


Electrics closed, after sales at 34 and 
34.75, rather weak with sellers at 33. Tele- 
phones (old) climbed to 37 later eased off to 
36, while the new issues closed at 18}. 


Canton Ices were much asked for but 
sellers were not coming out at even over 1.50. 
Cements went uv from 13.75 to 14%. closing 
buyers at 14. Ropes closed 9.75 after good 


sales at 10. 
Dairy Farms came to business at 33.50 
and 33.76, Watsons around 253. Lane 


Crawfords in strong demand at 23 but 
without any sales reported. Chinese Stores 
in good demand. 


The ovtlook remains bullish in spite of 
more profit-taking by the speculation. 
Genuine investors’ demands are going to 
offset any speculative selling during the 
current week. 


HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on February Ist. 1947. 
Business done 


during the 
week or 

Stock Buyers Sellers Last Sale 
LK. Govt. Loans 
4% Loan 105 (x.i.) 107 (c.i.) 
33% Loan (1934) 102% _— _ 
Banks 
H.K. Bank 1,470 1,480 1,475 
H.K. Bank ; of 

(Lon. Reg. —— — g 
Chartered Bank _ _ 123/16 
Mercantile Bk. 

A. & B. = _— 23 
Bank of East Asia 135 — 126 
Insurances 
Canton Ins. 345 — 360 
Union Ins. 650 665 660/670 
China 

Underwriters — 1 
H.K. Fire Ins. 2474 _ 245 
Shipping A 
Douglas = = 2 
HK Steamboats = = 12 
Indo Chinas ia 

Sea = Pa 
Indo Chinas 

(Def.) _— — ae 
Shells (Bearer) —_ — s/-101 
Union Waterboats 29 — 303 
Docks, Wharves, Godowns, etc. 

- Wikerves 150 160 150/155 
H.K. Docks — 18} 18/183 
Providents 14 14.60 143 
Mining 

Raubs ——s — 4.60 
H.K. Mines — i 03 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels 18.50 18.50 18.65/.40 
HLK. Lands 82 _ 83/82 
H.K. Lands 4% 

Debentures 104 rr 183 
Humphreys = 
H.LK. Eaesitios 16 — 164/164 
Chinese Estates 155 a —— 
Public Utilities 
H.K. Tramways 30% 303 32/304 
Peak Trams (Old) — ll = 
Peak Trams (New) — 5 — 
Star Ferries 67 _ _ 
Yaumati Ferries 23% — 233 
China Lights (Old) 9% 10} 103 
China Lights (New) 6 _ 6.1 
ELK. Electrics —_— 33 34/334 
Macao Electrics — 19 _ 
Telephones (Old) 36 36 36 
Telephones (New) — — 183 
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Industrials 
Canton Ices 14 —_ _ 
Cements 14 — 133/143 
H.K. Ropes 93 — _ 
Stores, &c. 
Dairy Farms 333 _ 333/333 
Watsons 254 _ 254/254 
Lane, Crawfords 23 — 23 
Sinceres 6 —— = 
China Emporium Es 7 —_— 
Sun Co., Ltd. 2.85 —s _ 
Kwong Sang 

Hong 180 _ — 
Wing On (H.K.) 75 _ _ 
Wm. Powell, Ltd. — 3 _ 
Miscellaneous 
Entertainments 264 _ 26 
Constructions 

Old = — 4} 
Vibro Piling 3 _ — 
Marsmans Inv. 

(H.K.) s/- 9d. — _ 


UNION WATERBOAT 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Register of Members of the Union 
Waterboat Company Limited will be opened 
from Saturday the First day of February 
1947 to Friday the 28th day of February 1947, 
both days inclusve, and immediately there- 
after will be closed again for a period of one 
week from Saturday the First day of March 
1947 to Friday the 7th day of March 1947, 
both days inclusive. During such period of 
one week when the Register of Members will 
be closed, it is the intention of the Company 
to offer to members AS THEN SHOWN ON 
SUCH REGISTER unissued shares of the 
Company of the nominal value of $7—each 
at par (such nominal value being payable in 
full upon application on or before Monday 
the 30th day of June 1947) so that each such 
member of the Company or his approved 
nominee shall be entitled to apply for and 
take up 4 new shares for every comolete 5 
issued shares then held by such member. 


The General Managers will dispose of 
all unissued shares including those to be 
offered to members in the event of non- 
payment therefor by members on or before 
the 30th day of June 1947 at such time or 
times in such manner and upon such terms 
and conditions in every respect as they may 
decide. 


It is most important that any persons 
who have purchased shares in the Company 
but are not on the Register in rescect the~ef 
should, if they wish to take advantage of the 
cffer, forthwith on the opening of the 
Register present their transfers accompanied 
by the requisite share certificates together 
with the approval in writing of the Registrar 
of Companies for registration. 


The present unissued capital of the 
Company consists of 31,050 shares of the 
nominal value of $7 each. 


DODWELL & CO., LTD., 
General Managers. 


Hongkong, 30th January, 1947. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the Register of 
Shareholders of the Company having been lost 
during the Japanese occupation, it has been 
decided to re-construct this in accordance with 
approved procedure. New and distinctive forms of 
Certificates have now been received and: Share- 
holders are therefore requested to forward to the 
Company as soon as possible for cancellation 
purposes Share Certificates in their possession, in 
a eenange for which the Company will issue new 
Certificates with new distinguishing numbers 
covering the shares involved. 


As from the 29th day of January, 1947, the 
Company’s Register of Shareholders will be open 
for transfer purposes. Transfers will be registered 
only provided all relative documents are sub- 
mitted, supported by the approval in writing of 
the Registrar of Companies to this procedure. 


Shareholders, whose Certificates have been 
lost or destroyed and who have not already done 
so, are requested to notify the Company forthwith 
giving full particulars. 


Dated the 27th day of January, One thousand 
Nine hundred and Forty-seven. 


JOHN D. HUMPHREYS & SON, 
General Managers. 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


THE RESOURCES OF MANCHURIA 
Coal & Iren — Enormous Industrial Potential 


By H. Foster Bary 


The power of a modern nation is 
measured neither by area nor by population, 
but by work output, anid the latter is deter- 
Mined mainly by the fuel available and the 
extent and manrer in which it is put to work. 
Each metric ton of coal properly burned 
affords applicable energy equal to 1,100 
man-deys labour, or nearly as much work 
as three and one-half men can do in a year. 
This additional work output can be realized 
without materially trenching on either the 
housing facilities or food supply of a country, 
and the output can, therefore, be easily 
transmuted into social benefits and higher 
standards of living. JRealization of this 
fundamental factor in modern industrial 
economy, and doing something about it, is 
what has given power to England, the United 
States and Germany, end what is now raising 
Russia to front rank, and what is increasing 
the stature and position of other countries 
such as Canada, Australia and Czecho- 
slovakia. It is in this potential for indus- 
trialization, rather than in their large 
Population, that lies the hope of India and 
of China, of which latter Manchuria is a 
Part. 


Geographically, Manchuria is well posi- 
tioned to play a leading part in the affairs 
of east Asia. It lies in the temperate zone 
where the climate favours plant and animal 
life and the recurrent change of seasons acts 
_@S a powerful stimulant to human activities. 
It is a natural meeting plac= of people. With 
the Chinese to the southwest, the Mongols 
to the west, Russians to the north, Koreans 
(and beyond them the Japanese) to the east, 
and with open ports to the south through 
which contacts may be easily maintained 
with the other peoples of the world, Man- 
churia is truly ordained to be one of the 
world’s great crossroads. Up to now, this 
middle position has resulted in conflict rather 
than trade, so much so that Manchuria has 
come to be known as “Land of Conflict” 
Tather than a center of peace and industry. 


Japan’s Role in Manchuria 


Among the powerful influences which 
built up the military party of Japan and 
in the end brought Japan to disaster was 
the so-called young officer group. It was 
most unfortunate that the movement which 
began in this group was early captured by 
the older followers of the military tradition 
—Araki, Doinara, Homma, Tanaka, Minami, 
Tojo, and the leaders of the Kwantung Army 
who came to dominate the Empire. The 
young officers began as reformers and with 
worthy ideals. They were farm boys, for 
the most part conscripted into the Army and 
Teceiving their education and training from 
it. In the Japanese Army, the Inspector 
General had charge of all training and 
instruction, and he was one of the thrice who 
dominated its policy at any time. The young 

as they progressed upward in army 
ranks, carried with them vivid memories of 
the hardships endured by the common people 
from whom they came and especially of the 
farming classes. As for the first time they 
saw the wealth and luxury of life enjoyed 
by the few in the big cities they were filled 
with a deep resentment and developed a 
fierce zeal to bring about a better life for 
the underdog. While General Watanabe 
was Inspector General, there was some 
opportunity for growth and expression of 
such ideas, but after his assassination and 
Araki's succession to power such ideas were 
Tepressed. Force was deified and only the 
road to conquest was permitted to remain 
open. 


There is at Hsinking an interesting 
expression of these early ideals of the young 
officers in an attractive painting placed at 
the turn of the stairs in t1e capitol building. 
This picture showed five little maidens. hand 
in hand. skipping joyfully down a broad path 
symbolizing opportunity. Each was dressed 
in 2 traditional national costume, one 
Manchu, ome Mongolian, one Chinese, one 


Korean and one Japanese, all living happily 
together. It was for tnis ideal tnat many 
of the young men of Japan gave their lives. 
The wish to change Manchuria from a land 
of conflict into a land of peace and plenty 
was implicit in much that was done. The 
young men were not always happy in their 
manner of attempting this and they were all 
too often used rather than helped by older 
and more worldly-wise leaders; nut their own 
good purpose deserves remembrance and 
their ideal is well worth working toward 
now and in the years to come. 


The Wealth of Manchuria 


Manchuria is a large country, with an 
area of 503,013 square mies and a populatioa 
of about 43 mullions (Mancaus, Chinese, 
Japanese, Koreans, Siberians). Its heart is 
a great northeast-trending prairie plain, 
roughly 600 miles long and 200 to 400 miles 
wide, with a fertile soil and a climate 
favourable to grain-growing. Owing to the 
restrictions long imposed by the Manchus, 
its soil has not been exhausted, as it has been 
used only for grazing land through centuries. 
Even when the revolution opened it to settle- 
ment, the tough sod was too much for the 
man with a hoe and had to await the coming 
of tractors. It has not, therefore, been 
broken up into small fields and is still open 
in the main to modern methods of machine 
cultivation. Under the stimulus of changed 
conditions, and in particular the provision 
of incréaged railway and road mileage, it has 
already become a big producer and exporter 
of surplus foods, especially of soybeans. It 
was the soybean which first brought the 
Russians and Japanese into railway traffic 
agreements after their bitter war, and it was 
the same bean and its products which 
enabled the Japarese to buy from Germany 
the mining and other machinery brought in 
to exploit Manchuria’s mineral resources. 
Incidentslly, the residve of the bean. after 
its oil had been exvressed, supplied much- 
needed fertilizer to Javan and was important 
among Manchurian exports. 


Potentially, this central plain is one of 
the great graneries of the world and much 
can be done to improve the agriculture by 
introducing new crops, by better seed selec- 
tion, by pest control and other well-known 
modern methods. In Manchuria, as in 
China, entirely too much heartbreaking 
human labour has been expended to produce 
inferior results in quality and quantity of 
product. Here, however, because of the 
better opportunity for a fresh start with a 
relatively clean slate, a greater chance of 
quick progress exists than in the older parts 
of China. 


Mineral Resources 


The important mineral resovrces of 
Manchuria are coal, iron, dolomite and 
magnesite, aluminous shale, oil shale, 
structural and chemical raw materials, gold 
and subordinate amounts of silver, coprer, 
lead, zinc, tungsten and less important 
metals. Coal and iron, the two minerals 
most fundarrental to modern industry, have 
long been known to be present in quantity 
but the exact knowledge regarding individual 
deposits was generally lacking, and most of 
the iron ore has been believed to be of such 
low grade as to render it unavailable for use 
in modern plants. While the Japanese were 
in control of the country, they made exien- 
sive geological surveys, and by bold explora- 
tion and notable improvements in the 
technology materially improved the outlook. 
It is now clear that in Manchuria are to be 
found in quantity tne principal minerals 
essential to a sound development of heavy 
inaustry waich, as 1s weil xaown, lies at the 
base of a moaern economy. 


The older rocks outcrop in the southern 
part of the country and the younger fo:ma- 
tions successively overiap taem to tae north. 
Important outuers of tnese younger forma- 
tions are found even down to the Kwantung 
Feninsula ang because of tne severe and long 
periods of erosion which the country has 
endured the younger formations have been 
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cut through in central and northern Man- 
churia and the older ones exposed at many 
pons. Ores of iron and otner metals 
especially characterize the older rocks and 
are accordingly most abundant in southern 
Mancauria. Gold deposits, in contrast, were 
formed at various periods in geological 
history. The most important deposits are 
those of the north, where they are genetically 
related to relatively young intrusive rocks 
and were concentrated into placers in 
Tertiary and Pleistocene times. 


Manchuria’s Coal 


Coal is found from north to south and 
in formations of Permocarboniferous, the 
Jurassic and the Eocene Ages. The largest 
fields are in the Jurassic, which is extensive- 
ly developed in Central Manchuria; but the 
Permocarboniferous fields while less exten- 
sive are especially important since they 
include most of the high grade coal and in 
particular that which has strong coking 
properties. The Tertiary (Eocene) coals are, 
as generally throughout the world, of lower 
grade but the fields are characterized by 
unusually thick beds which makes for low 
cost of mining. 


The largest and best known deposit is 
at Fushun, near Mukden, where a block of 
Eocene strata about ten miles long and two 
and a quarter miles wide has been faulted 
down below the surface of the older rocks 
and so preserved through succeeding long 
periods of erosion. Mining was begun here 
six or seven centuries ago but was stopped 
when the Manchus gained control. It was 
only resumed when the Russians came in the 
late nineties. They opened big mines there 
and the Japanese in turn developed them 
still further. 


Coal is now mined from two open pits 
and five shaft mines. The Kunchengzu pit 
is equipped to produce 15,000 tons per day 
alone but, owing to tne seve.e winters, 
cannot be operated more than two-thirds of 
the year. The daily capacity of the under- 
ground mines varies from 3,000 tons at the 
older Oyama to 5,000 tons at the Lung Feng, 
the newest and most modern. Roughly, one- 
third of the annual output, which since 1938 
has been above 10,000,000 tons, comes from 
the open pits and two-thirds from under- 
ground. When the recent war began, the 
mines were fully equipped in the most 
modern manner, and around them had 
clustered a number of varied plants making 
Fushun the largest industrial center in Man- 
churia. The main coal bed is notably thick, 
ranging from 130 feet at the east end where 
the quality is highest to 430 feet at the west. 
While there are numerous partings of shale 
and clay, W. H. Emmons, who made detailed 
Measurements in 1921, determined that 73 
percent of the 430 feet of thickness was coal. 
In the open pit, mining is done with steam 
shovels, six benches being operated. Above 
these, there are five working in oil shale and 
three for stripping off the barren green shale 
and surface sands. The stripping ratio is 
unusually low. While mining costs have not 

Teleased, they obviously are low also. 
Indeed, at one time coal was supplied free 
for a term of years as a means of inducing 
industries to locate near the mines, A large 
power house with a capacity of 250.000 kw. 
was built and current supplied to Muk¢en, 
Anshan and further south. Costs were 
reported to have been 55 sen per kw.h, equal 


at the then prevailing exchange to about 15 
cents. 


The coal is excellent for pur- 
poses. about equal to that from good mid- 
western mines in the United States. It is 
only feebly coking. but it serves well in 
mixtures for by-product ovens all the more 
because of its high nitrogen content. At 
Anshan, it supplied 70 to 75 percent of the 
coke oven burden. Japanese engineers 
estimate that the original content of the 
Fushun field was approximately one billion 
tons and that not less than 90 percent 
remains to be mined. 


Smaller Coal Mines 


A number of smaller coal mines have 
been opened in different parts of Manchuria 
by Chinese, Russian and Japanese companies. 
However, the most ambitious attempt vet 
made to rival Fushun was that of the Man- 
churian Coal Company. a subsidiary of the 
Manchuria Industrial Development Company 
at Fushin, not far from the border of Jehol 
and about 75 miles north of Chinchow 
(Chinhsien) on the Pexing-Mukden Railway. 
In 1936. a railway line was built north from 
Chinchow to the coal field and on around 
to connect into Mukden. Work was 
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promptly started to open the field and 
1.850.000 tons were mined in 1938. Plans 
called for a production of 5,000,000 tons in 
1941 and apparently this was accomplished. 
The coal is found in a belt of Jurassic strata 
let down into the older Taishan complex and 
so preserved from erosion as at Fushun. It 
is approximately 40 miles long and 9 to 12 
miles wide. Systematic drilling was carried 
out over a considerable portion believed to 
be representative, and an ultimate recovery 
of a billion tons was estimated. The 
possible tonnage for the whole field was put 
at four times that amount. 


The coal measures are 1,800 to 2,000 feet 
thick and in them are several coal beds as 
much as 90 feet thick. In one group, there 
is a total thickness aggregating 300 feet of 
coal in 400 feet of strata. A large part of 
the coal can be won by open pit mining 
with a stripping ratio of three and a half to 
one by volume. Dips are moderate and 
underground mining is easy and cheap. The 
coal is clean, bright and free burning but 
not itself generally coking. Individual beds 
show sorme coking power and in practice 
Fushin coal can be made into coke by using 
the proper proportion of coal from Penshihu 
or Pei Pao, which latter fieid is nearby. The 
Pei Pao field, which was opened by the 
Chinese. is not so large as the Fushin, the 
probable reserve being estimated at only 
250,000,000 tons; but it is believed that fully 
half this amount is of coking grade. It is 
slightly nearer the port of Hulutao with 
which it is connected by rail, and coal can 
be delivered very cheaply to the sea. 


Other Coal Mines 


Numerous other coal mines have been 
opened in Manchuria and are now producing 
at rates of 100,000 to 2,000,000 tons per year. 
Each of them is backed by a suitable reserve. 
Only a few can be mentioned here. One of 
the most important is at Penshihu, on the 
railway line between Mukden and Antung; 
this is characterized by the high coking 
quality of the coal. Substantially all the 
coke made in Manchuria, which was but 
litile less than one-third of the total avail- 
able to the Japanese, was made in whole or 
in part from Penshihu coal. In the same 


Permocarboniferous cozl district is the 
Yentai field, opened by the Russians and 
yielding about 500.000 tons per year of 


anthracitic coal, mainly for locomotive fuel. 
In central Manchuria there are a number of 
mines, including the Hsian. cast of 
Supingkai, now putting out 2,000,000 tons 
per year, the Shulan, the Hueshihling, and 
others. 


In northern Manchuria, the Russians 
opencd the Muling field on the cast and 
Chalinor on the west to supply fucl to the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. he Chinese, 
through the National Geological Survey, 
called attention to the Holikwan ficld which, 
because of its extent and the high coking 
quality of its product, may prove to be one 
of the more important in Manchuria. It lies 
north of the Chinese Eastern Railway on the 
Sungari River. The Japanese opened it and 
connected the mines by direct railway line 
with the port of Rashin. They also opened 
what is practically a new field, the Mishan, 
near the Muling in eastern Manchuria, and 
extended the surveys and studies in the 
Chalinor in the far west. This latter field 
is large but its development imposes parti- 
cular problems, since the coal is of lower 
quality than that found in the other areas 
discussed, resembling our North Dakota 
black lignite rather than standard 
bituminous. The Japanese experimented 
here with low temperature distillation, pro- 
ducing a char as a by-product. Owing to the 
eastern methods of house heating, char can 
be marketed there more easily than in 
Dakota; but Chalinor is in a very thinly 
populated area and a long distance from any 
considerable present market. 


It remains to be mentioned that in 
eastern Manchuria there are numerous 
imperfectly explored coal fields both in 
Jurassic and Permocarboniferous strata and 
of both coking and non-coking bituminous 
coal. These acquire a new importance 
because of discovery of the Tungpienta iron 
ore deposits along the Yalu. It appears 
reasonably probable that these fields are 
capable of affording sufficient fuel for work- 
ing up these ores. Scattered throughout 
northern Manchuria. too. are areas of coal 
and lianite sufficient to supply the railways 
and fleets of gold dredges such as the 
Japanese were putting into the region. 
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Coal Reserves 


Wide differences of opinion have existed 
as to tne total probabie coal reserve in 
Mancnuria. Shortly before the Japanese 
overran tne country, Hsieh, of the National 
Geological Survey of China, estimated the 
total at nearly three billion tons. The 
Lytton Commission considered the matter 
and raised the figure to just under four 
billion. Now, in the light of the extensive 
explorations and developments conducted by 
the Japanese, it seems safe to set the figure 
at nine billion. This places the Manchurian 
reserve above that of Japan proper and but 
little below that of Belgium. Manchurian 
coal beds are thicker, less broken and nearer 
the surface than in either of these countries, 
so the cost of mining should be less and 
the production potential correspondingly 
greater. While the Manchurian coal fields 
are by no means the largest in China, they 
rank high; and when account is taken of their 
accessibility and the character of the coal, 
they are without much doubt of the largest 
present importance and of great significance 
for the future. In wartime the production 
was built up to some 30,000,000 tons per 
year, more than the prewar output of all the 
rest of China together. A most significant 
fact, too, is that only a small portion of this 
coal, octimated at 1,300,000 tons, was 
exported, the great bulk being used within 
the country itself to support lecal industry. 
The considerable existing network of rail- 
ways minimizes the problem of distribution 
which has so _ severely handicapped coal 
development elsewhere in China. 


Iron Ore 


The second most important mineral in 
Manchuria is iron. Local iron ores are 
already responsible for the building up of 
two centers of iron production, one at 
Anshan and another at Penshihu, with a 
combined prewar pig iron output of about 
1,500,002 tons and a steel ingot production 
of 500,000 to 600,000 tons. Both increased 
materially during the war years and the pic 
iron cepacity has been estimated to have 
become as much as 3,000,000 tons, with a 
potential steel output, including that of small 
clectrie plants. of one-half that much. It is 
not believed that full capacity was realized. 
Avain the most significant facet is that much 
of the larger part of the iron and steel was 
worked up locally. Manchuria has already 
censed to be -merely a producer of raw 
materials. 


The iron ores oceur in a range or series 
af dew hills which exten aeross the southern 
park of the country from Lanehow in China 


to Mosan in Korea, The rocks are_ pre- 
Cambrian and similar to those in the older 
iron ore ranges of the Lake Superior country, 
but there has not been in Manchuria much 
of the enrichment of the iron ore formation 
which created the bonanza ore-bodies from 
whieh American furnaces have drawn the 
bulk of their supply. Tegengren, of the 
China Survey, eredited this belt with a 


potential yield of three-quarters of a billion 
tons of ore. Unfortunately, the ore is 
mainly of low grade, being high in silica and 
containing but 30 to 40 percent of iron. Such 
inaterial cannot be economically sent to the 
blast furnace direct and is not generally con- 
sidered an ore. Relatively small deposits of 
richer ore have been found in bodies ranging 
in size from 5,000,000 to 25,000,000 tons. It 
was upon these that the iron industry of 
Manchuria was founded. 


Japanese Development of Iron Industry 


The Japanese have materially improved 
the situation, both by discovery of more 
direct furnace ore, and by the working out 
of the Showa process of beneficiation by 
which much of the iron in the low grade 
ores is made available for blast furnace use 
in the form of sinter. They have also 
adapted to local use the Krupp-Renn process 
and so found a way to use the 25 percent 
not amenable to the Showa process. The 
result is that a unit of iron in the form 
of sinter can be delivered to Manchurian 
furnaces at a cost considerably lower than 
the same amount can be supplied from Lake 
Superior to most American blast furnaces. 
In view of the increased vogue for sinter 
everywhere, this is a matter of large impor- 
tance. 
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No adequate technical data are as yet 
available to permit us to estimate the effect 
of the additional overall recovery due to use 
of the Krupp-Renn furnaces. These various 
technical improvements, however, have 
changed the whole picture and assure a large 
supply of usable ore to Manchurian furnaces 
regardless of whether the discovery of bodies 
of natural ore of furnace grade continues. 


The Japanese were fortunate, further- 
more, in bringing to light not only additional 
bodies of rich ore in the original mining 
district, such as the Kungchangling, with an 
estimated reserve of 24,000,000 tons of high 
grade, but also ore in the Tungpienta region 
along the Yalu, a wholly new district in 
which hard red hematite ore of 63 percent 
iron content and low in silica, phosphorous 
and sulphur, is present in quantity. This 
ore is particularly desirable in Manchuria 
since the coke there available, like the ore 
previously employed, contains undesirable 
quantities of silica. The new ores and the 
new processes place Manchuria in a strong 
competitive position among world iron and 
steel producing centers. The abundant raw 
materials, if backed up with modern plant 
and effective administration, should permit 
production of both iron and steel at satisfac- 
tory prices. The situation of the country 
and its transportation facilities favour effec- 
tive distribution as well as importation of 
any needed raw materials, such as 
manganese and chrome ores. Refractory 
materials are at hand not only in the form 
of widely distributed limestone and 
dolomite. but in the magnesite deposits of 
the Kwantung peninsula which are among 


the largest in the world and are of high 
grade. Excellent fire clays are also abun- 
dant. 


Mineral Resources 


Cement materials and most of the other 
valuable non-metallics are widely present. 
No sulphur has been found, but it can be 
easily imported from Japan which has a 
considerable surplus. Pyrites and sulphides 
of the commen nonferrous metals, copper, 
lead and zine have been found but are little 
mined. It is still open to question whether 
large deposits are present. Materials for 
the manufacture of light metals are present, 
though in the present state of technological 
development the aluminous shales could 
probably not stand the competition of 
imported bauxite. This same condition will 
probably be found to obtain as to derivation 
of petroleum from the oil shale or through 
synthetic processes from coal. Solar salt 
production is a growing industry on the 
Kwantung peninsula; and the Manchurian 
Chemical Company in the same neighbour- 
hood is a well-based. growing industry. 


In resume, it may be stated that Man- 
churia certainly has the makings of an iron 
and steel industry of more than local 
importance and will be able to fabricate the 
steel into a wide variety of manufactured 
products. It is in better position than any 
other district in east Asia; and it may well 
give stiff competition to the surviving 
Japanese and Korean furnaces and to any 
new plants that may be erected in China or 
eastern Siberia. The raw materials are 
available, the technology has been worked 
out. It is the problem of management that 
remains to challenge the Chinese who are 
now succeeding to control. 


The Author was before the Pacific War 
Adviser on Mines to the Philippine Govern- 
ment; formerly Secretary of the American 
Institute of Mining & Metallurgical 
Engineers; author of the book “Ores and 
Industry in the Far East”, as well as other 
works. The survey on Manchuria’s mineral 
resources was compiled for the Council on 
Foreign Relations, Inc., New York 21, N.Y. 
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Hongkong Knitting 
& Weaving Industry 


The Department of Supplies, Trade & 
Industry is crowded these days with repre- 
sentatives of knitting and weaving factories 
who are passing through an organised routine 
for the purpose of drawing their respective 
shares of the cotton yarn purchased by the 
British Government from Japan through 
SCAP. 


Payment in gold dollars is made in 
Washington for the Hongkong Government’s 
account and the money paid by the factories 
will offset this liability. 


The present rush is the climax of weeks 
of preliminary work. Several hundred knit- 
ting and weaving factories have been 
registered, with particulars of the machines 
they have available. Careful calculation has 
been made of the yarn necessary to keep the 
machinery going to fifty per cent of capacity, 
allocations of yarn being made accordingly. 
If any factory is unable, for any reason, to 
take up the whole of its allocation immediate- 
ly, the balance is credited to it and the 
unwanted portion goes back into the pool. 
Later, the factory will be able to draw the 
credited balance from subsequent shipments. 


Organisation of Supplies 


Advisory Committees drawn from the 
Chinese Manufacturers’ Union, and _ the 
Knitting and Weaving Associations colla- 
borate with S. T. & I. in working out the 
details of the scheme and in checking that 
the individual factories can in fact use the 
quantities of yarn they claim. It is obvious- 
ly to the Associations’ interest that 
exaggerated claims be scaled down because 
the quantity available will be spread further 
if fairly distributed. 


As a further precaution, the Knitters’ list 
has been supplied to the Weavers’ Associa- 
tion, and vice versa, so that the one organi- 
sation of factory owners may cross-check the 
other. S. T. & I. received full and most 
valuable co-operation from the Advisory 
Committees whose members are Mr. Shum 
Choi-wah (Chinese Manufacturers’ Union), 
Mr. Yuen Shu-foong and Mr. Kelly Lau 
(Knitters’ Association), Mr. Ng You-kwong 
(Weavers’ Association), and Mr. Kwong Kut- 
tong- and Mr. Lo Heung-hoi representing 
other interests. 


Procedure of Delivery 


At present the factory representatives 
are attending the S. T. & I. office in hundreds 
to collect the document authorising them to 
collect the cotton yarn allotted to them. 
They take this document to the Treasury and 
pay the price of the twenty count yarn 
($1,600 per bale of 400 lbs.) and the receipt 
issued by the Treasury is their authority to 
secure a delivery order with which to collect 
the yarn at one or other of the godowns 
where it has been stored ex-steamer. 


For some months to come hundreds of 
local factories will be turning out a variety 
of knitted and woven cotton goods and cotton 
and artificial silk goods. The immediate 
effect has been to help tide over the settle- 
ment period of China New Year and to avert 
many a bankruptcy. 


Marketing of Cotton Goods 


The next move will be with the merchant 
community to whom the factories will look to 
find outlets for their manufactures. It is 
hoped that local wage demands will not be 
too high so that prices of the finished product 
will prove competitive. Hongkong’s finished 
products are sold principally in other British 
Colonies, where they have to compete with 
finished goods from U.K., India and other 
countries that have a high standard of pro- 
duction and a low selling cost. 


As cotton yarn is in short supply the 
world over Japanese yarn had to be imported 
in order to restart local mills. All through 
the war years, a committee. of experts from 
the U.S. and Britain directed the distribution 
of available*yarn to secure the most effective 
use. This Committee decided to utilise 
Japan’s spinning capacity when the overall 
policy was determined by the Allies of 
making the Japanese work for their living. 
The cotton is supplied to Japan by the US. 
Commercial Corporation. The finished pro- 
ducts are returned by the Japanese to the 
Commercial Corporation wh6 sell the yarn 
to countries such as Hongkong, all of whom 
had been granted allocations by the Com- 
bined Textile Committee at Washington. 
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Industrial Report on China 
Position in Mid-Winter 1946 


Based on a compilation made by the Labor 
Conditions Investigation Committee of the 
Shanghai Municipal Government, in early 
Autumn, there are 523 industrial plants em- 
ploying 30 or more laborers in the Shanghai 
area, with an estimated aggregate employment 
of 135,000 persons. 


In light of the ‘existing stalemates restrict- 
ing industrial activity, many plants find them- 
selves overstaffed, with no adjustment possible 
due to a ban against the discharge of surplus 
labor imposed by the Bureau of Social Affairs. 
The number of unemployed in the Shanghai 
area is estimated at approximately 150,000, a 
figure which would be greatly augmented were 
industry permitted to discharge unneeded labor. 
With payrolls thus disproportionately high and 
out of balance with income, industry finds itself 
forced into a tight open money market to 
negotiate loans at exorbitant rates in order to 
meet operating expenses. This, aside from 
capital funds required to finance necessary plant 
rehabilitation. 


Flour Mills 


Apart from purely economic considerations, 
there are other factors militating against the 
well being of certain industries. Flour milling, 
for example, is now virtually at a standstill 
due to an acute wheat shortage. The Shanghai 
milling industry, in the face of a ceiling price 
on flour, is unwilling or unable to pay the pre- 
vailing high prices for local wheat (CN$30,000 
—CN$32,000—US$8.95—US$9.56 at CN$3,350 
per US$1.00—per picul of 110 Jbs.) and ship- 
ments from the producing areas are further 
curtailed by inadequate transport facilities. 
Furthermore, wheat imports (principally 
UNRRA) have been limited by the United 
States maritime strike, with the result that 
nine of the fifteen larger flour mills in the 
Shanghai area are reported completely shut 
down with the other six operating only about 
seven days each month, thereby posing serious 
financial problems for an industry employing 
some 4,700 people. 


Food Canning 


The outlook for the food canning industry 
is also quite dark; import competition, reduced 
consumer purchasing power and high food costs, 
as well as exceedingly high prices and scarcity 
of tin plate, have combined to decimate output. 
Shanghai’s largest food cannery, with a reported 
pre-war production of 250,000 tins per month, 
is currently turning out no more than 1,000- 


Japanese Cotton Yarn Imports 


The cost of the Japanese cotton yarn 
delivered in Hongkong compares favourably 
with world prices so that local factories are 
competitive in that respect. Demands by 
workers for higher wages introduce an 
element of uncertainty. 


Imperial Preferences & Export Price 


Imperial Preference questions will 
inevitably arise. The United Kingdom 
Customs Authorities required before the War 
(and probably still demand) that local goods, 
to obtain duty-free entry, must contain 
British raw materials as well as 50 per cent. 
Empire content derived from materials used 


and labour costs added in the Colony. It. 


will be necessary to make special representa- 
tions for some easement of these require- 
ments while Japanese yarn is being used, the 
obvious argument being that Hongkong 
would use British yarn if it could get it. It 
will be for accountants to say—after they 
have taken out costings—whether labour 
costs in Hongkong add the Empire 
percentage to the finished article required 
by other British. markets which, according 
to pre-war information is as follows: 


Made-up goods, knitted goods and piece- 
goods—British North Borneo, British West 
Indies, Brunei, Cyprus, Fiji, Gambia, Gilbert 
and Ellice Islands, Malaya, Malta, Mauritius, 
Northern Rhodesia and Sieera Leone require 
25 per cent. Empire content; Ceylon requires 
50 per cent; Southern Rhodesia, for made-up 
goods and knitted goods, 50 per cent. and 
piecegoods, 33-1/3 per cent. 


2,000 tins daily, the second largest food pro- 
cessing ‘plant with gross sales in 1936 of CN$3 
million (then equivalent to US$1 million) 
reports sales for November, 1946, at CN$300 
= (US$89,550 at the prevailing official 
rate). 


Government in Industry 

Certain secondary industries, however, 
notably those which are filling the market 
vacuums left by the withdrawal of Japanese 
competition, are doing reasonably well. The 
electric lamp and fountain pen industries are 
representative examples. Heavy and strategic 
industries, on the other hand, have failed to 
make progress in the absence of a profit motive 
and are reportedly causing concern to the 
authorities. Far reaching plans for government 
participation in this field, initiated by the 
National Resources Commission, have been 
scheduled, but their implementation will require 
financial assistance from abroad. Pending the 
development of the Five Year Plan of Indus- 
trialization, Government interests continue to 
engage in and operate such prime industries 
as the manufacture of electrical machinery, the 
production of brass, strip, rods and related 
products, electrolytic refining and the fabrica- 
tion of copper and copper products, all as yet 
on a relatively small scale. 


Textile Industry 


The textile industry, was somewhat im- 
proved as compared with October although 
power restrictions remained a limiting factor. 
The effect of power shortage may be illustrated 
by the following: the Shanghai mills of the 
official China Textile Industries, Inc., during 
November, operated 639,517 (72 percent) of 
their Shanghai standing spindles on day shift 
and 825,194 (93 percent) on night shift. Were 
additional peak load available, this company, 
on the night shift alone, could operate approxi- 
mately 850,000 spindles. Average day and night 
operation for November was 732,355 spindles, 
against 670,216 for October. The increase in 
the average day and night operations, due 
principally to the gradually larger peak load 
becoming available during the night shift, was 
brought about by economy in power consump- 
tion. 


{nm general, the supply of machinery, pro- 
duction components and raw materials (most 
of which must be imported) remained restricted 
although the situation may now be adjusted 
under the program for selective importation 
contained in the revised import regulations. 
Other factors inimical to industrial recovery are 
so closely allied with the generally unstable 
economic situation that until an over-all adjust- 
ment can be realized, it is impractical to 
conceive of any material industrial revival. 


Rehabilitation Plans 


War-impaired factories and mines, however, 
are eligible for rehabilitation equipment, to be 
furnished by CNRRA through the US$7.8 
million contract signed on November 25, with 
the National Resources Commission. This con- 
tract represents slightly less than 4.5 percent 
of the full UNRRA industrial rehabilitation 
budget, of US$174.5 million. Of this total, 
US$125 million is earmarked for the rehabilita- 
tion of transportation and communication, the 
remaining US$49.5 million to be distributed 
among private industrial enterprises. 


There were indications at the end of 
November that the Government is considering 
a more favorable loan policy to industry to aid 
in increasing production, also that the general 
economy may be favored by a more comprehen- 
sive program of loans at low interest rates to 
agriculture and transportation enterprise. Re- 
presentatives of the Ministries of Finance, 
Economic Affairs and Agriculture, and of the 
Joint Office of the Four Government Banks, are 
reported to have conferred at meetings in the 
last half of the month, (following the announce- 
ment of the revised trade regulations) at which 
methods of co-ordination in effecting rehabilita- 
tion through the aid of domestic loans was 
discussed. It would seem that little is to be 
accomplished by aiding industry to increase 
production until means are found whereby the 
products may move into consumption and 
whereby the movement of goods normally be- 
tween the industrial centers and the hinterland 
may be effectuated. Enormous quantities of 
locally manufactured and imported goods are 
understood still to be lying in godowns at 
Shanghai and other ports and large quantities 
of raw products in the far interior as well, held 
as a hedge against inflation rather than enter- 
ing into normal domestic trade, consumption 
and export. 
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Manchurian Textile Plants 


The Northeast branch of the China Textile 
Development Co., a Government enterprise, has 
so far taken over the operation of three textile 
plants in Manchuria—the Liaoyang, Yingkow 
and Chinchow plants, with 20,000, 15,000 and 
12,000 spindles in operation, respectively. These 
three plants, with a total of 47,000 operating 
spindles, are reported to be producing a total 
of 100 bolts of cotton cloth daily. It is 
estimated that there are some 500,000 spindles 
in the whole of Manchuria, equalling the com- 
bined production capacity of Tientsin and 
Tsingtao. The Kinchow plant in Dairen, 
largest in Manchuria, has 100,000 spindles. 
Manchuria’s textile plants, however, are en- 
countering a general shortage of cotton. 
American cotton is to be imported to supplement 
the local supply. It is reported that 7,000 
bales of American cotton are being shipped to 
feed Manchurian mills. 


A number of industrial plants, in Man- 
churia, under the Natural Resources Commis- 
sion, were reported to have resumed operation 
during November, .with electric power from 
Hsiaofengan, Kirin, becoming more adequate. 
The steel wire and steel drilling plants of the 
Anshan Iron and Steel Company, also, are to 
resume operations shortly, and the bicycle 
manufacturing plant of the Mukden Machine 
Works has already commenced operations. 


North China Industries 


Tientsin winter coal needs have been esti- 
mated at about 110,000 tons monthly, but 
supplies through legitimate channels are in the 
neighborhood of only 70,000 tons. As a result, 
a Coal Supply Distribution Commission has been 
established by the Municipality to handle 
allocations, of which 40,000 tons have been ear- 
marked for governmental use, public utilities, 
government-owned factories and large private 
industries, ete., leaving 30,000 tons for civilian 
use. Meanwhile, production has been raised 
to about 13,000 tons daily. Coal stocks in the 
mine areas aggregate some 250,000 tons, and 
night rail shipments have already commenced. 
At Chengteh, Jehol, the only electric power 
available is from portable generators, due to 
the destruction of the 9,900 KW _ plant by 
dissident elements on their, withdrawal in 
September. At Kalgan, repairs on the Japan- 
ese-built Ilsiahwayuan plants are reportedly 
being rushed by cannibalizing other equipment, 
and power has been restored by an old plant, 
left intact by the Japanese. 


In ‘Tsingtao, the Government-controlled 
cotton textile industry operated 280,000 spindles 


on a 20-hour day basis, during November, and 
plans call for total utilization on the same basis 


of Tsingtao’s total spindleage (of 356,876 
spindles) beginning in December. 


Southwest China Industries 


It is reported that a large scale Southwest 
Industry Inspection Group has been formed, 
comprising about 200 persons, who will shortly 
visit Chungking, Chengtu, Sichang, Kweiyang 
and Kunming. This news has caused many of 
the southwest industrialists to revise their plans 
for moying to the sea coast. As a result, the 
southwest interior may again become the source 
of an industrial revival within the scheme for 
national reconstruction. 


Of the seven spinning and weaving mills 
which were operating during the war in Yunnan 
Province, four have closed down completely, 
two are operating at full capacity and one is 
operating on a part-time basis. Since V-J Day, 
more than 40 factories in the Kunming area, 
large and small, have closed, and 21 more have 
announced themselves bankrupt. Of 80 fac- 
tories developed during war years, only 20-odd 
have survived the past year, and the condition 
of these surviving factories is precarious. The 
local Chamber of Commerce lays the blame for 
industrial and commercial depression on the 
high cost of production, lack of good raw 
materials, abundance of imported goods on the 
market and overtaxation—all of which condi- 
tions generally prevail throughout China. 


Report on China’s 
Communications 
RAILWAYS—SHIPPING—HIGHWAYS 


China’s Ministry of Communications has 
outlined the following principles to be followed 
in the rehabilitation and improvement of com- 
munications systems throughout the country: 
(1) immediate repair of damaged lines, (2) 
restoration of communication lines to their pre- 
war condition, and (3) general modernization 
of all communication facilities. The applica- 
tion of these principles has already resulted in 
the restoration of certain communications lines 
in South and Central China. North China 
communications lines, however, it is stated in 
the publicity, are in a continuous process of 
repair and the scarcity of materials is seriously 
hampering progress. Repairs essential to the 
operation of these lines cannot keep pace with 
the rapid destruction resulting from hostilities. 
It is also stated that at the present time, there 
are no trains operating out of Dairen, except 
on the Dairen-Port Arthur Line. 


Plans to renovate the Nanking-Shanghai 
and Shanghai-Hangchow Railways, it is an- 
nounced, have been approved by the Ministry 
of Communications and are to be put into effect 
immediately. Budgetary funds for the project, 
scheduled for completion during the first quarter 
of 1947, have been set at US$8 million. 
Replacement equipment and installation of 
Major engineering work will consume US$6 
million; the remaining amount of US$2 million 
is to be used for the purchase of fifty new 
passenger cars, which are expected to arrive 
from the United States early next spring. In 
a further effort to meet the heavy demand for 
more passenger trains, these railways are now 
converting freight cars into passenger cars, and 
have already put some of these reconditioned 
cars into operation on the regular Shanghai- 
Nanking and Hangchow-Ningpo runs. 


Railway Repairs 


The communications authorities are report- 
ed to be contemplating incorporation of the 
Kiukiang-Nanchang and the Hangchow-Ningpo 
railways into the Chekiang-Kiangsi Railway, 
repairs to which have yet to be made. At 
present, only two sections totalling barely 200 
kilometers, on the entire line of more than 1,000 
kilometers, are open to traffic. 


Repair work on the Kiaochow-Kaomi section 
(eastern section) of the Kiaochow-Tsinan Rail- 
way was completed during November, and it is 
expected that passenger service between Tsiang- 
tao and Kaomi will shortly be resumed. 


Work on the Tiensui-Lanchow Railway, in 
Kansu Province, was begun at month’s end and 
it is estimated that the line will be complete 
within three years. The line, which begins at 
Tiensui, lengthens westward through Wansuiku, 
Kanku, Wushan, ete., to terminate at Lanchow. 
Its length exceeds, slightly, 375 kilometers. 
This railway is an extension of the Lunghai 
Railway and will eventually make possible a 
through connection from Tunghai in north 
Kiangsu Province westward to Lanchow in 
Kansu Province. 


_ Construction work on the Chengtu-Chung- 
king Railway was resumed as from November 
1st. 


New Lines 


Survey of a new railway line, to be known 
as the Marshall Railway, has already been 
started. This line will start at Chankiangshih, 
pass through Kwangsi, Kweichow, Szechwan 
and Kansu, to finally reach Sinkiang. 


The sum of CN$11,350,000,000 (US$3.4 
million at CN$3,350 per US$1.00) has been 
granted by the Ministry of Communications for 
the repair of the Yunnan section of the Yunnan- 
Indochina Railway. It is expected that the 
repairs of the first section of this railway can 
be finished within this year. It is reported 
that France will cooperate with China in the 
management of the Yunnan-Indochina Railway 
under the principle that the Yunnan section 
will employ 2/3 Chinese personnel and 1/3 
French, and the Indochina section will employ 
2/3 French and 1/3 Chinese personnel. 


Shipping in Shanghai 


November was particularly active as 
regards progressive action toward improving 
port conditions in Shanghai. The Harbor 
Adjustment Commission announced additional 
details of the Twenty-five Year Development 
Plan for enlarging dock facilities of the harbor, 
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which includes the construction of wharves and 
warehouses near the Jukong wharf, utilization 
of the Shanghai-Woosung Railway facilities, 
establishment of a deep water harbor from the 
mouth of the Whangpoo River to a point 
approximately eight miles up the river opposite 
the Jukong wharf, and development of a 
centrally located wharf and warehouse area in 
Nantao above Shanghai. The deep water 
harbor and additional wharfage and warehousing 
in the area is part of a decentralization plan 
intended to relieve congestion in/ the port of 
Shanghai. The formation of a salvaging com- 
pany to remove and recover wrecks in Shanghai 
waters has also been proposed. This company 
is to be a semi-official venture, with joint in- 
vestment by the Alien Property Administration 
the Government-controlled China Merchants’ 
Steam Navigation Company, and the privately 
owned China Salvaging Company. Another 
important project is the proposed formation by 
the National Resources Commission of another 
semi-government company for the construction 
of shipbuilding and repair yards near Woo! a 
to be known as the Central Shipbuilding Com- 
pany. This company which has been in the 
process of organization since the latter part of 
1945, will be equipped to build vessels up to 
10,000 tons and to handle repairs of vessels up 
to 20,000 tons. 


Shipping Tonnage 


China’s total shipping tonnage is currently 
estimated at some 600,000 tons, including 
200,000 tons of vessels recently purchased from 
the United States. However, in face of the 
general business depression now prevailing, 
500,000 tons of shipping are believed to be 
sufficient to meet the country’s needs. Before 
the war, Chinese-owned vessels totalled 500,000 
tons, 100,000 tons of which were leased to 
foreign shipping companies. The balance was 
more than enough to meet China’s water 
transport needs. 


Shipping Returns 


For the second consecutive month since the 
end of World War II, the volume of sea-going 
commercial tonnage entering Shanghai harbor 
under the Union Jack was larger than that 
entering under the Stars and Stripes. This 
was a result of the shipping strike in the United 
States. With the settlement of the West Coast 
strike, on November 17, howéver, over 100 
American vessels loaded to capacity are expected 
to arrive in Shanghai harbor by the end of 
December, and it is predicted in business circles 
that the resulting influx of goods, coupled with 
inadequate transportation to the interior and 
the current financial stringency, will cause local 
commodity prices sharply to decline. 


In the port of Shanghai, the inward move- 
ment of vessels during November was 519 as 
against 510 in October; departures were 501 as 
compared with 486 the previous month. Of 
the 519 entering vessels, 76 were foreign, as 
follows: British 38, American 16, Norwegian 10, 
Danish 5, Panamanian, Swedish and Japanese 
2 each, and Dutch 1. American entries con- 
sisted of vessels carrying U.S. Army supplies, 
chartered vessels carrying UNRRA supplies, 
and vessels delivering coal to Shanghai from 
Chinwangtao and Formosa. Foreign departures 
during November, totalled 80, and comprised 
the following: British 32, American 19, Nor- 
wegian 13, Panamanian 5, Japanese 4, Danish 
3. Swedish 2, and Dutch and French 1 each. 
The 19 American arrivals delivered 75,699 tons 
of cargo, carrying away only 5,800 tons. 
Vessels bringing supplies to U.S. military forces 
in China carried no outgoing cargo. 


China Coast Traffic 


Passenger steamer service between Shanghai 
and North China has virtually come to a stand- 
still. There is no regular passenger service 
between Dairen and any other port. Only 
occasionally a Soviet steamer discharges or takes 
on exclusively Soviet passengers. With the 
advent of cold weather, Hulutao is now the only 
Manchurian port of call open for freighters. 
Cargo leaving and arriving at that port, how- 
ever, is greatly handicapped due to handling 
by inexperienced stevedores as well as to the 
lack of storage space. The forwarding of goods 
to and from the northeastern provinces over 
the indirect rail route via Tientsin would result 
in extremely heavy transport charges. 


Transportation Problems 


Highway Transportation: According to the 
vernacular press, China, including the North- 
east and Taiwan, has a total of 133,722 kilo- 
meters of highways—national, provincial and 
district—of which, 68,851 kilometers are open 
to traffic. Of the 55,395 kilometers under the 
Highways Administration of the Central Gov- 
ernment, 34,359 kilometers are open to public 
traffic, while 2,422 kilometers are under repair. 
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Reviewing the progress of road repair work 
done in Shanghai between July and the middle 
of November, the Bureau of Public Works 
announced that a total of 12,000 cubic meters 
of road surface in the city proper and its 
outskirts have been repaired or repaved. 
Approximately 15,000 tons of asphalt, two-thirds 
of the amount originally contemplated, were 
used to accomplish this result, and some CN$2 
billion (approximately US$6 million) was spent. 
For the benefit of the general public, priority 
is being given to repair of those roads over 
which traffic is heaviest and which are most 
frequently used by public vehicles, including 
trams, trolleys and buses. Shanghai’s Public 
Utilities Bureau is planning to open a new bus 
line and the Commissioner sees the end of the 
present overcrowding situation in public vehicles 
by next summer. The Bureau also plans to 
join the two tram services of the Shanghai 
Electric Construction Company and the French 
Company at Avenue Haig; the two car lines 
will then form a cireular route. The Public 
Utilities Bureau has also mapped out far- 
reaching plans for a ferry service exclusively 
for trucks between Shanghai and Pootung. A 
permanent wharf, which will enable trucks to 
pass directly from the land to the ferry boat, 
is té be constructed. 


Yunnan Roads 


The Yunnan Transportation Corporation, by 
local government order, will augment its service 
by forty buses, in addition to the 25 new buses 
recently acquired. As a result of the increas- 
ing cost of liquid fuel and other accessories, all 
transportation bureaus in the southwest have 
heen instructed by the Ministry of Communica- 
tions to increase their charges by sixty percent. 
In order to further develop transportation in 
the Southwest, the Yunnan Transportation 
Corporation has assigned 35 trucks to operate 
between Kunming, Liuchow, Wuchow and 
Kweiyang. The Corporation will also establish 
branches at these places to facilitate its busi- 
ness. 


Mersman Hongkong 
China Lid. 


The fifth annual meeting of shareholders 
was held on January 31, at which Mr. J. H. 
Marsman, the Chairman, outlined the opera- 
tions of the Company for the periods May 1 
to December 8, 1941. and from the end of 
the Pacific War, August 1945 to April 30, 
1946. 


The results achieved during the eight 
months preceding the Pacific War are con- 
sidered satisfactory. For that period a profit 
of £11,797 is shown which, added to the 
credit balance carried forward from 
April 30, 1941, brought the surplus up to 
£18,358. The firm was in a period of healthy 
growth, particularly in the fields of civil 
engineering and mining. The high degree of 
efficiency is proved by such performances as 
the successful completion, in the summer of 
1941, of contracts for the building of large 
modern-type godowns for the Kowloon Wharf 
and Godown Co., and the construction of 
about ten miles of A.R.P. tunnels. 


The Needle Hill Mine the capital invest- 
ment of which was written off to a nominal 
figure in 1940, had made, during the period 
under review, a net profit of £500. 


The Balance Sheet shows a net loss of 
£79,222 after deduction of pre-war surplus. 
A reparation claim was filed equivalent to 
£38,967 representing the amount of direct 
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Taiwan Roads 


Repair work has been completed on the 
motor road connecting Suo and Karenko on the 
east coast of Taiwan, which has been impassable 
since June of 1946 as a result of typhoon 
damage. The re-opening of this road restores 
the railway and highway network circling the 
island. 


CNRRA Services 


CNRRA Highway Transport (CHT), which 
operated 1,700 trucks, 20 ‘‘ducks’”’ (2% ton 
amphibious trucks) and a fleet of truck- 
locomotives, has delivered almost a million tons 
of goods within China in less than a year. 
Elimination of transport delays to as great an 
extent as possible has caused CHT to improvise 
on its original purpose of hauling by truck. 
When washed-out bridges are found, supplies 
are ferried across the rivers aboard ‘ ducks ”’. 
When a rail line lacks sufficient locomotives, 
wheels are attached to trucks to provide 
locomotives. One such truck-railroad operates 
hetween Hankow and Chengchow, and another 
between Canton and Changsha. Both use 
regulation boxcars. When relief supplies have 
been brought into an area, commercial cargo 
is taken on for the return trip rather than let 
trucks travel empty. Revenue from this 
practice is used to amortize the cost of CHT’s 
eguipment. In addition to the 1,700 vehicles 
used in direct hauling, CHT is also responsible 
for keeping in good running order more than 
200 cars used by both CNRRA and UNRRA. 
CH'T trucks are said to have driven a total of 
3,840,000 miles, mileage equivalent to having 
gone more than 150 times around the earth, 
and up to the beginning of November carried 
883,000 tons of goods. The organization has 
eight divisional offices: Shanghai, Tientsin, 
Tsingtao, Hankow, Changsha, Canton, Liuchow 
and Kowloon, and nine district branches. 


war losses. In view of the fact that until 
further clarification, reparation claims for 
war losses have bcen accepted by the 
Authorities for registration only the firm has 
not incorporated them in the Balance Sheet. 
A further item in the war-time accounts of 
about £14,000 covers provisions made for 
uncollectable debts, wartime expenditure and 
commitments, besides reserves in connection 
with the relief of the staff and their families. 


Further losses have resulted from the 
deterioration of the Company’s investments 
in shares of various mining enterprises in the 
Philippines and the Netherland East Indies. 
All of these properties, having been occupied 
by the enemy, have suffered considerable 
damage to plant and structures. In view of 
the uncertainty as to when and to what 
extent it will be possible to obtain compen- 
sation, the firm has written off the last 
reported book-value of shares in the Philip- 
pine mines by 50 percent, that is, £38,412; 
the residual value corresponding approxi- 
mately to the present market value. As to 
shares in the Sumatra mines previously 
valued at £26,107 the company has written 
them down to a nominal figure. The un- 
predictable political developments in 
Indonesia and the precarious legal basis upon 
which the question of investors’ rights in that 
territory may ultimately be decided, appear- 
ed to constitute sufficient reason to do so. 
This action does not imply any renouncement 
on the Company’s part of a proportionate 
share in any reparation which M.A.E.M. may 
be able to obtain at some future date from 
the competent authorities. 


Concrete Products Ltd., of which the 
Company are General Managers and of which 
in April 1941, the Secretary was appointed 
Receiver & Manager, showed a_ slight 
improvement in their position on Dec. 31, 
1941. After deduction of current expenses, 
$47,477 was collected on a special account. 
In consequence of the war, the Concrete 
Products Co. lost material and equipment to 
the value of $65,758 for which a reparation 
claim has been filed. 


Marsman Metal & Trading Co., Ltd., of 
London, in which the Company holds a 
majority interest, closed its financial year on 
August 1945 with a loss of £3,819, but, since 
the resumption of activities after the war, 
the position of this Company has improved. 


The eight months ended April 30, 1946 
have resulted in a deficit of £2,693, a monthly 
average of about £360. These figures re- 
present administration and reorganisation 
expenses and do not include any profits on 
initiated business. 


Besides the losses of material assets, the 
Cempeny had to face the dislocation of an 
organisation which was laboriously built up 
during the first five years of existence. 


The first steps in promoting construction 
works were taken in a tentative way and 
aimed towards establishing contact with 
whatever possibilities were offering in that 
line during the period following the libera- 
tion. These trials have proved disappointing 
in many respects. The services of highly 
competent technicians have recently been 
secured and new equipment was brought 
here. The general supervision of large-scale 
building operations and public utility works 
has been entrusted to Mr. N. D. Teters, 
formerly of Morrison & Knudsen and in 
charge of military and naval construction- 
work in the Pacific area. Concurrently with 
his functions of President of the Marsman 
Building Corporation, Mr. Teters will advise 
on ail problems connected with Marsman 
construction engineering undertakings in the 
Far East. One of the affiliated companies 
has recently signed a contract with the 
Chinese Government covering the recondi- 
tioning of a large quantity of construction 
and automotive equipment turned over to 
China by the U.S. Government. This 
involves the employment in the Far East of 
a large number of technical experts and 
skilled operators, who, according to circum- 
stances, may be made available to M.A.E.M. 


The organisation will be further 
strengthened by a steady and adequate 
supply of local building materials. 


The Mining Department has not yet 
resumed its activities. A new survey of the 
Needle Hill property is contemplated on the 
results of which will depend the decision as 
to the rehabilitation of this Mine, which in 
view of the destruction of its plant and 
structures needs new capital investment. 
The Company intends to re-open this 
Department as Consulting Engineers for 
Mining as soon as the conditions in China 
will warrant this step. 


In view of the lack of personnel, the 
Trading Department has with some delay 
resumed its operations in a few special lines 
of business and particularly in this direction 
the Company achieved, in the course of the 
recent months, quite sizeable material results. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Review of the Economy of China 
One Year of Peace 


By Joun Srennouse & A. Brann CaLpER 


Deep-rooted political and social con- 
flicts, expressed in civil war extending 
across important sections of the country, 
were characteristics still dominating 
conditions in China at the end of August 
1946, just a year after conclusion of the 
Pacific War. 


Such formerly important centers as 
Tientsin, Hankow, Tsingtao, and even, 
though to a somewhat lesser extent, 
Canton and the Southeast China ports 
have been more or less isolated from their 
hinterlands and from the international 
channels of commerce, and the momentum 
of wartime activity in Kunming, Chung- 
king, and other interior centers appears 
to have sharply declined. As a result, 
the resumption of foreign trade, and the 
economic and industrial rehabilitation of 
China, have been focused in Shanghai. 
The economic consequences of more than 
8 years of war and the present threat of 
full-scale civil war, moreover, are defined 
with particular clarity in Shanghai be- 
cause this city of more than 3,375,000 
inhabitants remains the financial, com- 
mercial, and industrial heart of China. 


The trade of Shanghai — China’s 
leading port, through which more than 
three-quarters of the postwar trade of 
China has been funneled — has been 
handicapped by many obstacles, both 
physical and economic, since the port was 
reopened to international commerce in 
September 1945. Inadequacy of facilities 
for transportation of commercial cargo 
to and from inland points has created a 
bottleneck, causing a critical shortage of 
wharf and warehouse space and serious 
congestion of the harbor. For the first 
9 months following liberation, Shanghai 
warehouses were jammed with ex-Japanese 
cargo and relief supplies. Ships bring- 
ing in still more cargo have been unable 
to discharge and frequently have been 
required to wait outside the port for 

eriods of from several days to 2 weeks. 
Paresiictatis lighterage and landing 
charges, often exceeding in the aggregate 
the trans-Pacific freight cost on the 
cargo, have added to the problems faced 
by Shanghai traders. Excessive pilfer- 
age—not confined to the activities of 
coolies and lowly handlers of cargo—has 
created further difficulties for business- 
men, Importers have on occasion seen 
items of their merchandise imports on 
sale at stalle in the streets even before 
they have been able to clear them 
through tho customhouses. 


Of the economic factors that have 
tended to hold back rehabilitation of 
trade, the manner in which relief sup- 
plies have been handled appears to have 
caused the most vociferous comment from 
Shanghai’s commercial circles. Addi- 
tional handicaps stem from the uncer- 
tainty felt in regard to the application 
of trade and exchange-control regulations. 
Export trade, particularly, has suffered 
seriously from the maintenance of an 
exchange rate which does not adequately 
reflect the depreciated domestic pur- 
chasing power of the Chinese dollar. 


Industrial output in Shanghai, 
China’s foremost manufacturing center, 
has been limited by the high cost and 


acute shortage of raw materials and fuel 
—the latter, in turn, partly responsible 
for reduced electric-power supply—and 
the continued rise in the cost of living, 
which has generated labor unrest and 
increased labor costs. These factors, 
combined with the diversion of idle money 
from productive employment to specula- 
tion as a major activity, have had the 
effect of limiting Shanghai’s industrial 
production to little better than half of 
its 1940 level. 


Rehabilitation of Industry 


Although many factors in the indus- 
trial picture remain unfavorable, the 
Government reportedly is taking steps to- 
ward rehabilitation of industry. Repairs 
to the oil refinery at Kaohsiung (Takao) 
in Taiwan (Formosa) are being made, 
reportedly under the direction of engi- 
neers of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, 
under the auspices of the China Petro- 
leum Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
National Resources Commission. This 
plant, formerly owned by the Japanese, 
was damaged during the war. Its 
capacity is said to be about 3,000,000 
gallons of finished petroleum products 
monthly; :. is reported that production 
may be resumed in February 1947. 


A rich coal deposit, estimated at 
15,000,000 tons, is reported to have been 
discovered in the Kiangyu area, 75 miles 
northeast of Chengtu, Szechwan. The 
deposit, lying close to the salt fields, will, 
when developed, help to solve the fuel 
problem of Szechwan’s salt and other 
industries, and may supply coal for the 
neighboring Provinces of Kansu and 
Shensi. 


An agreement between the Chinese 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry and 
the Chinese National Relief and Rehabil- 
itation Administration provides for the 
manufacture in China of farm tools and 
machinery, ranging from simple hand 
tools to complicated irrigation equinment. 
Some US$7,300.000 worth of UNRRA 
agricultural machinery production eanin- 
ment has been turned over hy CNRRA 
to the National Aericultural Engineering 
Corporation for the manufacture of farm 
tools as a Government-owned public- 
utility service. 


In addition to the restoration of the 
oil refinery at Kaohsiung, Chinese Gov- 
ernment plans envisage the restoration 
of two large aluminum factories in Tai- 
wan, one in Hwalienkan (Karenko) and 
the other in Kaohsiung. According to 
reports, US$12,000.000 will be required 
for the project, and the plans involve the 
possible use of bauxite from Shantung 
Province. Although 21 out of the 43 
sugar refineries in Taiwan had been 
restored to working condition by August 
1946, the prewar output of anproximately 
1,500,000 metric tons annually cannot be 
realized again for many years. Farmers 
in Taiwan have turned more extensively 
to the cultivation of rice, and it has even 
been suggested that the sugar-refining 
machinery of Taiwan could be more 
profitably operated if moved to Szechwan. 


Domestic production of both cigarettes 
and cement has been adversely affected 
by the competition of imported products 
and by highly inflated production costs. 
The newly organized Cement Manufac- 
turers Association at Shanghai has peti- 
tioned the Ministries of Finance and 
Economic Affairs for protection, includ- 
ing an increase in the import duty on 
cement. 


Sale of Ex-Japanese Plants 


In an effort to stabilize the economic 
situation, the Government announced 
plans during the year to transfer shortly 
all former Japanese industries, with the 
exception of heavy industry, to private 
ownership. Heavy industry, including 
textiles, the Government reportedly 
stated, would continue to require Govern- 
ment ownership and control, but it has 
been indicated that the Government- 
owned textile industry will be transferred 
to private ownership within 2 years, on a 
factory-by-factory basis, by the sale of 
shares. 


The remainder of the Japanese in- 
dustries to be transferred to private 
ownership in the Shanghai area alone are 
valued at US$500,000,000, and will be 
disposed of with preference to indus- 
trialists who moved into Free China 
during the war and who thereby suffered 
losses. In connection with the disposal 
of Japanese industrial property in China, 
it may be noted that some Chinese indus- 
trialists have urged the Government to 
lease, rather than sell such property. 


Remedial Measures Sought 


Unfavorable conditions, so marked 
in Shanghai, have also affected to a some- 
what lesser degree the rehabilitation of 
trade and industry in other centers, such 
as Tientsin in North China. 


For the first 7 months of 1946 China’s 
total imports exceeded exports »v about 
7 to 1, whereas earlier in the year this 
ratio had been even more unfavorable. 
Important agricultural producing centers 
have been ravaged by war or are cut 
off from the ports and centers of inter- 
national trade as a result of wide-spread 
civil _ strife. Currency inflation has 
reached astronomical proportions, largely 
as a means of financing continued heavy 
military expenditures. However, there 
were distinct signs at the end of August 
that the era of quick and handsome 
profits out of inflationary conditions was 
drawing to a close. Both Chinese and 
foreign business groups have expressed 
concern over what appears to them to be 
the approach of a business crisis, and 
representations were made to the Govern- 
ment in August by a delegation from the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce, Shang- 
hai. The delegation is reported to have 
petitioned for improvement in transporta- 
tion facilities, the establishment of an 
over-all national economic plan, loans 
and subsidies to industry and shipping 
interests, and the reestablishment of 
harmony between labor and capital. 


Moreover, it was reportedly proposed 
to the Government through the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce, Shanghai, that 
local banks be reauired to specialize in 
their particular fields, that international 
trade be promoted through the establish- 
ment of an industrial rehabilitation in- 
vestment company and the subsidizing of 
exports, and that imports be linked with 
exports. 
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A joint reserve board of commercial 
and native banks and exchange banks 
and shops in Shanghai was in process of 
organization early in August, and invita- 
tions to join had Veoh sent to qll financial 
institutions, including local foreign banks 
and four Government banks. Local 
financial interests hope that when the 
new board is established the Central Bank 
of China will resume its role of regulating 
the local financial situation by extending 
rediscount and call-loan facilities to 
member banks. 


Tariff Basis Suggested 


In connection with the current 
demand in China for revision of the 
import tariff to include protective fea- 
tures, it may be noted that the method 
practiced by the Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms—of basing dutiable value of imports 
on wholesale prices ruling in port of 
arrival—results in a measure of protection 
for local products which is substantial 
under the present highly inflated price 
structure. In many cases, wholesale 
prices in Shanghai and elsewhere in 
China are double or more than double the 
actual c. i. f. cost of imported goods. 
Furthermore, the Temporary Foreign 
Trade Control Regulations provide for a 
50-percent luxury surtax on existing 
import tariff rates applicable to a few 
so-called luxury items. Importation of 
certain other non-essential items is pro- 
hibited under the trade-control regula- 
tions, and foreign exchange to cover cost 
of importation of another group can be 
obtained only with special approval of 
the Central Bank of China. 


Exchange 


Effective August 19, 1946, the official 
Central Bank of China selling rate for 
United States dollars was adjusted to 
CN $3,350 to US$1, or 65.8 percent over 
the previous rate. It was announced at 
that time by the President of the Execu- 
tive Yuan, T. V. Soong, that the adjust- 
ment of the rate was aimed to effect 
equilibrium between the external and 
internal purchasing power of Chinese 
currency. The action was designed, he 
said, to encourage exports, check over- 
importing, encourage remittances from 
oversea Chinese, and stimulate agricul- 
tural and industrial production. Dr. 
Soong also stated that the Government 
intends to sustain the domestic value of 
the currency by gold-market operations. 
He remarked that the previous rate— 
CN $2,020 to US$1—had permitted a 
high level of imports to meet the dearth 
created by 8 years of war, but intimated 
that excessive profits were being realized 
in some commodities, whereas in others 
prices had fallen and competition with 
domestic production had developed. 
During the latter part of August the 
open-market rate fluctuated around the 
readjusted official rate. 


Currency and Finance 


Among other causes of complaint— 
such as high cost of materials and labor, 
the competition of imported goods, and 
the difficulties and cost of transportation 
—Shanghai industrialists continue to list 
high interest rates. After readjustment 
of the exchange value of the Chinese 
dollar, the Central Bank of China con- 
tinued to sell United States dollars for- 
ward for a premium of only CN$100 per 
month. At the former rate of CN $2,020 
to US$1, a premium of CN$100 meant 
only 5 percent interest per month, and 
at the readjusted rate, slightly under 3 
percent. The nominal rediscount and 
call loan rates of the Central Bank of 
China remained at CN $0.60 and CN $0.50 
per CN$1,000 per day, whereas the dis- 
count rate of commercial banks remained 
at 156 percent per month. Black-market 


interest rates rose steadily from about 12 
percent early in August to about 18 per- 
cent at the end of the month. Rates as 
high as 20 to 25 percent also were 
reported. Reasons for this included 
(according to the American Commercial 
Attaché, Shanghai) increased sales of 
former enemy goods which caused money 
to be withdrawn from the banks for their 
purchase, thus shortening supply and 
boosting rates. The anticipation of a 
heavier volume of share speculation was 
a contributory cause, as was also the 
heavy buying of United States dollar 
notes and gold bars, motivated apparently 
by expectation of a readjustment of the 
exchange rate. 


Prohibition of the practice of quoting 
prices and billing goods in terms of 
foreign currencies was announced by the 
Central Bank of China on August 5, 1946. 
At the same time, the use of foreign cur- 
rencies for the purchase of goods and 
services in China was sharply restricted. 


At the end of August there were 
continued efforts to tighten the money 
market and to prevent speculative 
activity. Government loans to industry 
—other than in exceptional cases—were 
further postponed, and large sales of gold 
bars of 10 shih liang each (equivalent to 
10.8322 troy ounces) were made by the 
Central Bank of China at approximately 
CN $2,250,000, equivalent to about US$61 
per troy ounce. Rice and other com- 
modities in Government hands were sold, 
as were also enemy and puppet property. 
Brokers, 234 in number, paid CN $4,680,- 
000,000 in cash as guaranty money, 
preliminary to the opening of the new 
stock exchange, scheduled for September 
9. Share markets thus remained fairly 
stable, domestic issues declining a little, 
and foreign company shares advancing 
somewhat. 


The readjusted rate of exchange at 
CN $3,350 to US$1 still does not fully 
reflect the depreciated domestic purchas- 
ing power of the Chinese National dollar. 
On the basis of the wholesale price index 
in Shanghai at the end of August, the 
exchange value of the Chinese National 
dollar should have been approximately 
CN $5,900 to US$1, or about 76 percent 
ahove its readjusted rate. 


Gold Sales Check Price Rises 


Gold bars on the open market showed 
a steady rise from CN $1,885,000 per bar 
on August 1 to CN $2,032,000 on August 
17. Following the official announcement 
of the exchange readjustment, gold bars 
opened on August 19, at CN$2,650,000, 
immediately rising to a peak of CN$2,- 
900,000. The Central Bank of China 
moved into the market at noon with 
heavy sales, and at the close of the day 
bars were selling at CN$2,340,000. 
Thereafter, as a result of continued sales 
by the Central Bank, open market quo- 
tations continued steadily downward, 
fluctuating between a high of CN $2,660,- 
000 and a low of CN $2,045,000, with bars 
selling at CN$2,064,000 at the close of 
business on August 31, 1946. 


The fact that the Central Bank 
apparently held plentiful supplies of gold 
bars which it was able to sell when 
speculative activity pushed prices up, has 
been a stabilizing factor. The exchange 
market for United States dollar notes and 
the local commodity markets are directly 
influenced, according to the American 
Commercial Attaché, Shanghai, by the 
general level of gold-bar prices. Hence, 
the general commodity-price structure 
in Shanghai can be influenced directly 
by the policy of the Central Bank in 
respect to gold transactions. 
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Gold-bar sales at the high prevailing 
rates enable the Central Bank to make 
a huge profit. The United States dollar 
equivalent of gold-bar selling rates, at 
the prevailing official rate of exchange 
for United States currency, often nets 
the bank a profit of 100 percent or more 
in Chinese National currency, assuming 
that the gold has cost around US$35 per 
ounce and is sold at double, or more than 
double, the equivalent of that price. 
Contraction of the currency is achieved 
as a secondary objective when large sales 
of gold bars are made, thus tending to 
reduce the volume of free money available 
for speculative purposes. 


Agricultural Prices Affected 

The direct effect of gold prices on 
the price of agricultural products can be 
appreciated more fully when it is realized 
that farmers bringing produce into 
Shanghai for sale are now accustomed 
to purchasing gold rings, bracelets, ear- 
rings, or other ornaments of gold; some- 
times, even an ounce or two of gold is 
taken, thus providing the more tangible 
value of hard metal, as opposed to the 
less stable paper currency. 


Increased-Revenue Prospects 


The Chinese Minister of Information 
was reported in the Shanghai press durin, 
August as stating that China’s financia 
position had greatly improved, in that 
the note issue showed no increase in July 
over June. No figure as to the total note 
issue outstanding was stated, but the total 
issue in circulation is obviously extremely 
large in view of the rate of emission 
during the first half of 1946, estimated 
by informed circles to have reached about 
CN $400,000,000,000 per month. 


The Minister of Information report- 
edly stated that monthly income from the 
sale of enemy goods to the extent of 
CN $30,000,000,000, and from net profits 
of the Government-owned China Textile 
Industries, Inc., amounting to about 
CN$10,000,000,000 beginning July 1, 
1946, are accruing to the National 
Treasury. The Chinese Government also 
expects to obtain revenue from the resale 
of surplus property acquired from the 
United States Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner, concerning which a_ joint 
announcement was made by Chinese 
authorities and the FLC on August 31, 
1946. 


Revenues of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs in Shanghai for July reportedly 
were CN$27,900,000,000, as compared 
with ON$21,000,000,000 for June. Of 
the July total, CN $24,700,000,000 repre- 
sented import duties and CN $800,000,000 
export duties, whereas import surtaxes, 
export surtaxes, and luxury surtaxes con- 
tributed ON$120,000,000, CN$40,000,- 
000, and CN$850,000,000, respectively. 
In addition, CN$130,000,000 reportedly 
was derived from surtaxes on special 
commodities. 


Prices 


Determined efforts were pledged by 
the highest Government agencies, muni- 
cipal governments, and Chinese chambers 
of commerce, to do everything possible to 
hold in check prices of purely domestic 
goods and services, and thereby prevent 
nullification of the benefits planned from 
the August 19 readjustment of the official 
exchange rate. 


The Government announced that 
large stocks of Government-held goods— 
including gold bars, rice, edible oils, 
sugar, cotton yarn, and cloth—would be 
released for sale to check skyrocketing 
prices of these basic cominodities and 
thus influence other prices. The Gov- 
ernment also announced that the Fuel 
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Control Commission, Shanghai, had been 
instructed not to increase the price of 
fuel, particularly of slack coal for indus- 
trial use. Domestic postal and telegraph 
services, railways, shipping, and other 
public enterprises were likewise ordered 
not to raise rates, though the cost of 
cables from China abroad has increased 
steadily and at the end of August was 
reported to be about US$1 per word. To 
check the possible misuse of funds in 
speculation, the joint board of the four 
Government banks was instructed to 
postpone the grant of Government loans 
to industry, except where deemed imme- 
diately necessary. 


As to imported goods, it was assumed 
that some price increases were inevitable. 
It was hoped, however, that because of 
recent arrivals of certain commodities the 
increase would not be excessive. Never- 
theless, increases in the prices of im+ 
ported canned food products, wines, and 
cigarettes were particularly marked rang- 
ing from 30 to 50 percent. Industrial 
goods experienced a lesser increase in 
price, and luxury items, such as plastic 
articles, watches, and lighters, showed no 
price increase in many cases because the 
prices of these goods were already at 
fantastic levels. 


Indicative of the continued rise in 
wholesale prices at Shanghai since the 
end of March 1946, when prices were al- 
ready highly inflated above prewar levels, 
are the indexes of wholesale prices of 
basic commodities in Shanghai published 
by the Economic Research Department 
of the Central Bank of China. On the 
basic of the index for the period January 
to June 1937 as 100, the general index 
at the end of March was about 290,000. 
At the end of June, July, and August, 
the indexes were respectively 370,000, 
422,000, and 482,000. 

Some Prices Press Upward 


Despite efforts to hold the line, some 
prices continued to rise in Shanghai 
through the latter part of August. Gas- 
oline prices at the pump rose from 
ON $740 to CN$1,150 per gallon during 
the last week of the month. It was also 
expected that fuel prices would rise again 
to the extent of the difference between 
the old and new exchange rates; that is 
to say, by about 66 percent. Inasmuch 
as electrical-power generation in Shang- 
hai is about 50 percent by fuel oil, some 
upward adjustment in power and lighting 
rates must also result, although the 
Government appears to be endeavoring 
to avoid or postpone this eventuality. 


Another exception to the general 
leveling off of prices during the latter 
part of August was bread; the price of a 
14-ounce loaf jumped from CN$600 to 
CN$800 in the week ended August 31. 
Some restaurants and clubs, including 
foreign-operated hotels, also raised prices 
of various menu items, especially import- 
ed items. 

The price of certain newspapers was 
raised from CN $200 to CN $300 per copy. 
Air mail surtax on mail to foreign coun- 
tries was advanced. On the other hand, 
the Government-owned mills of the China 
Textile Industries Incorporated rigidly 
maintained the selling price of their 
products, thus forcing privately owned 
mills to do likewise. It has been stated 
by trained observers that the margin of 
profit on the sale of cotton-textile products 
in China is ample to absorb the increased 
costs resulting from the readjustment of 
the exchange value of the dollar in 
mid-August. 

Street Vendors Banned 

A ban on further sidewalk-stand or 
street-stall retail sales was imposed by 
the Mayor of Shanghai, effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1946. This type of trading had 
grown to such a degree since VJ-day that 
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business of established shop and depart- 
ment-store keepers had been seriously 
impaired. Furthermore, sidewalk ven- 
dors in Shanghai have provided too facile 
an outlet for smuggled, pilfered, and 
stolen goods. 


Cost of Living 


According to the Research Office of 
the Secretariat of the Shanghai Municipal 
Government, the general cost-of-living 
index for February 1946, in terms of 
Chinese dollars for Chinese workers, had 
reached 184,573, on the basis of 100 for 
1936. The general indexes for Chinese 
salaried employees and foreign (Western) 
salaried employees in Shanghai had 
reached, at that time, 146,404 and 
182,184, respectively. 


Labor Conditions Ferment 


Labor continued to be restive in the 
large coastal urban areas in August under 
the steeply rising living costs, and active 
unionization among industrial workers 
has been a marked feature of recent labor 
developments. Wages of industrial 
workers in Shanghai are adjusted on the 
basis of the official cost-of-living index. 
Although money wages have increased 
manyfold over prewar levels the workers 
reportedly suspect—apparently not with- 
out some justification—that the cost-of- 
living index does not fully reflect actual 
increases. Furthermore, since wages for 
the current month are based on the index 
for the preceding month, income con- 
tinually lags behind costs during a period 
of sharply rising prices. In some cases 
wages have been substantially reduced 
and unemployment has mounted as 
workers continue to arrive from the 
interior. 


Agricultural Crop Prospects 


Estimates and summaries of China’s 
agricultural crop prospects made by the 
American Consulate General, Shanghai, 
in mid-August, indicated that the winter- 
wheat prospects in China, as a whole, are 
nearly up to average. However, condi- 
tions in some parts of Hopei Province 
are generally unfavorable, as a result, in 
large measure, of widespread civil war in 
North China. Stocks of wheat carried 
over probably have been below prewar 
average. Some crops in the winter-wheat 
areas showed early promise as a whole. 


lice-crop conditions early in July 
appeared to be about equal to the poor 
1945 crop, estimated at approximately 10 
percent below the prewar average. Poor 
production prospects in Kwangtung and 
Kwangsi Provinces, and the failure of 
Hunan Province to measure up to its 
prewar position of surplus producer of 
rice, reportedly were factors accounting 
for the over-all reduction of the rice crop 
in China. Rice-crop conditions in the 
Yangtze Valley, particularly in Kiangsu, 
Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, and parts of 
Hupeh and Honan Provinces, improved 
notably during July, though Szechwan 
crop prospects appeared to be somewhat 
below the 1945 level. 


Conditions, however, were interpreted 
in a favorable light in August by the 
Ministry of Food and in trade circles, 
and rice prices weakened, particularly in 
production centers. With the arrival of 
some foreign rice before the new crop is 
harvested, the food situation in general 
reportedly has taken a more favorable 
turn. 


According to early scattered reports 
on the cotton-crop situation, it appeared 
in August that the current crop would be 
no larger than that of the preceding year 
which has been estimated roughly as 
about two-thirds of the prewar average, 
or approximately 1,542,000 bales of 500 
pounds each. It is estimated therefore 
that the amount of domestic cotton avail- 


able for cotton-spinning mills will be 
small, as compared with prewar supplies. 
There appears to be no likelihood of an 
exportable surplus of the prewar types 
of Hsi-ho rough staple cotton this season. 
Planting of this type of seed, moreover, 
is said to be somewhat below that of last 
year. The carry-over of foreign cotton 
will be unusually large, it is reported, 
with very little additional foreign cotton 
likely to be needed to supply the mills. 


The 1946 flue-cured leaf tobacco crop 
of China was forecast in August at 
approximately 75,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with prewar annual average pro- 
duction of 155,000,000 pounds. Some of 
the present crop is said to be low-grade 
and to include sun-cured leaf because of 
fuel shortages. Cigarette production 
figures for Shanghai for the first 6 months 
of 1946 showed that current production 
had reached ppproxbaaie’y: 50 percent of 
the prewar level, according to the Shang- 
hai Cigarette Manufacturers’ Association. 
On the basis of this level of production, 
consumption of leaf tobacco in Shanghai 
alone may reach 55,000,000 pounds. 
Normal market absorption of flue-cured 
tobacco for the whole of China averages 
176,000,000 pounds annually. Informa- 
tion regarding cigarette production in 
other manufacturing centers was not 
available in August. For this reason, 
among others, it has been found difficult, 
the Consulate General at Shanghai states, 
to make an estimate of the probable 
requirements of imported leaf tobacco for 
the coming season. However, a very 
high figure can be predicted despite the 
fact that Shanghai manufacturers fear a 
slow-down in operations for a few months 
because of increased imports of foreign 
cigarettes. 


Manchurian Crops 


Crop conditions in Manchuria were 
reported spotty in Angust, because of 
military activities and conditions arising 
therefrom. The rice crop is reportedly 
the poorest and probably will be only 
about one-third of the usual yield. All 
other cereals and beans may reach about 
80 percent of average. Though an im- 
portant carry-over tonnage of last year’s 
Manchurian soybean crop was expected, 
information from Harbin indicated that 
merchants there were contemplating 
arrangements for the export of North 
Manchuria’s surplus to Russia, unless 
prospects for export elsewhere developed 
soon. 


According to reports considered reli- 
ably by the American Consulate General 
at Tientsin, there were encouraging pros- 
pects of a good wheat harvest in the 
Communist-controlled areas of eastern 
and southern Hopei, Shantung, and 
northern Kiangsu. Reasons for an un- 
usually abundant yield are said to be the 
heightened zeal of the farmers to produce 
more, following the reduction of rent and 
interest rates and the improved methods 
of the peasants under a popularly elected 
local regime. 
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February 5 


AIR TRANSPORT AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AND 
THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Having in mind the resolution signed 
under date of December 7, 1944, at the 
International Civil Aviation Conference in 
Chicago, Illinois, for the adoption of a 
standard form of agreement for provisional 
air routes and services, and the desirability 
of mutually stimulating and promoting the 
sound economic development of air trans- 
portation between the United States of 
America and the Republic of China, the two 
Governments parties to this Agreement agree 
that the establishment and development of 
air transport services between their respec- 
tive territories shall be governed by the 
following provisions. 


Article 1 


The contracting parties grant the rights 
specified in the Annex hereto necessary for 
establishing the international civil air routes 
and services therein described, whether such 
services be inaugurated immediately or at a 
later date at the option of the contracting 
party to whom the rights are granted. 


Article 2 


(a) Each of the air services so described 
shall be placed in operation as soon as the 
contracting party to whom the right has been 
granted by Article i to designate an airline 
or airlines for the route concerned has 
authorized an airline for such route, and the 
contracting party granting the right shall, 
subject to Article 7 hereof, be bound to give 
the appropriate operating permission to the 
airline or airlines concerned; provided that 
the airline so designated may be required to 
qualify before the competent aeronautical 
authorities of the contracting party granting 
the rights under the laws and regulations 
normally applied by these authorities before 
being permitted to eugage in the operations 
contemplated by this Agreement; and provid- 
ed that in areas of hostilities or of military 
occupation, or in areas affected thereby, such 
inauguration shall be subject to the approval 
of the competent military authorities. 


(b) It is understood that the contracting 
parties should undertake to exercise the 
commercial rights granted under this Azree- 
ment at the earliest practicable date except 
in the case of temporary inability to do so. 


Article 3 


Operating rights which may have been 
granted previously by either of the contract- 
ing parties to any State not a party to this 
Agreement or to an airline shall cortinue in 
force according to their terms, 


Article 4 


In order to prevent discriminatory 
practices and to assure equality of treatment, 
it is agreed that: 


(a) Each of the contracting parties may 
impose or permit to be imposed just and 
reasonable charges for the use of airports 
and other facilities. Each of the contracting 
parties agrees, however, that these charges 
shall not be higher than those which would 
be paid for the use of such airports and 
facilities by its national aircraft engaged in 
similar international services. 


(b) Fuel, lubricating oils and spare 
parts introduced into the territory of one 
contracting party by the other contracting 
party or its nationals and intended solely for 
use by aircraft of such other contracting 
party shall be accorded national and most- 
favoured-nation treatment with respect to 
the imposition of customs duties, inspection 
fees or other national duties or charges by 
the contracting party whose territory is 
entered. 


(c) The fuel, lubricating oils. spare 
parts, regular equioment. and aircraft stores 
retained on board civil aircraft of the airlines 
of one contracting party authorized to 
operate the routes and services deseribed in 
the Annex shell, upon arriving in or leaving 
the territory of the other contracting party, 
be exempt from customs, inspection fees or 
similar duties or charges, even though such 
supplies be used or consumed by such air- 
craft on fights in that territory. 


Article 5 


Certificates of airworthiness, certificates 
of competency and licenses issued or render- 
ed valid by one contracting party shall be 
recognized as valid by the other contracting 
party for the purpose of operating the routes 
and services described in the Annex. Each 
contracting party reserves the _ right, 
however, to refuse to recognize, for the 
purpose of flight above its own territory, 
certificates of competency and _ licenses 
granted to its own nationals by another State. 


Article 6 


(a) The laws and regulations of one 
contracting party relating to the admission 
to or departure from its territory of aircraft 
engaged in international air navigation, or 
to the operation and navigation of such air- 
craft while within its territory, shall be 
applied to the aircraft of the other contract- 
ing party without distinction as _ to 
nationality, and shall be complied with by 
such aircraft upon entering or departing 
from or while within the territory of that 
contracting party. 


(b) The laws and regulations of one 
contracting party as to the admission to or 
departure from its territory of passengers, 
crew, or cargo of aircraft, such ag regulations 
relating to entry, clearance, immigration, 
passports, customs, and quarantine shall be 
complied with by or on behalf of such 
passenpfers, crew, or cargo of the aircraft of 
the other contracting party upon entrance 
into or departure from or while within the 
territory of that contracting party. 

Article 7 


Substantial ownership and_ effective 
control of airlines of each contracting party 
authorized under this Agreement shall be 
vested in nationals of that contracting party. 
Each contracting party reserves the right to 
withhold or revoke the certificate or permit 
of any airline of the other contracting party 
in case of failure of such airlines to comply 
with the laws of the State over which it 
operates, as described in Article 6 hereof, 
or otherwise to fulfill the e-nditions under 
which the riehts are granted in accordance 
with this Agreement and its Annex. 

Article 8 


This Agreement and all contracts con- 
nected therewith shall be registered with the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization, or its successor. 


Article 9 


Except as otherwise provided jn this 
Agreement or in its Annex, any dispute 
between the contracting parties relating to 
the interpretation or application of this 
Agreement or its Annex which cannot be 
settled through consultation shall be referred, 
for an advisory report, to the Interim 
Council of the Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization (in accordance with 
the provisions of Article 111, Section 6 (8) 
of the Interim Agreement on International 
Civil Aviation signed at Chicago on 
December 7, 1944) or its successor. 


Article 10 


For the purposes of this Agreement and 
its Annex, unless the context otherwise 
requires: 


(a) The term “ aeronautical authorities ” 
shall mean, in the case of the United States 
of America, the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
any person or body authorized to perform 
the functions presently exercised by the 
Board or similar functions, and, in the case 
of the Republic of China, the Minister of 
Communications for the time being, and any 
person or body authorized to perform any 
functions presently exercised by the said 
Minister or similar functions. 


(b) The term “ designated airline” shall 
mean the air transport enterprises which the 
aeronautical authorities of one of the con- 
tracting parties have notifled in writing to 
the aeronautical authorities of the other 
contracting party as the airlines designated 
by it in accordance with paragraph (a) of 
Article 2 of this Agreement for the routes 
specified in such notification. 


(c) The term “ territory” shall have the 
meaning assigned to it by Article 2 of the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation 
signed at Chicago on December 7, 1944. 


(d) The definitions contained in para- 
graphs (a), (b) and (d) of Article 96 of 
the Convention on _ International Civil 
Aviation signed at Chicago on December 7, 
1944 shall apply. 


—* 
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Article 11 


In the event either of the contracting 
parties consiaers it desirable to modify the 
routes or conditions set forth in the attached 
Annex, it may request consultation between 
tne competent aeronautical authorities of 
both contracting parties, such consultation to 
begin within a perioa of 60 days from the 
date of the request. When these authorities 
mutually agree on new or revised conditions 
affecting the Annex, their recormmendations 
on the matter will come into effect after they 
have been confirmed by an exchange of 
diplomatic notes. 


Article 12 


This Agreement shall continue in force 
for a period ot four years or until it may 
be superseaed in order to confoim with a 
general multilateral air transport convention 
whicn may eater into force in relation to 
both contracting parties. Upon the expira- 
tion of this Agreement its renewal for addi- 
tional periods of time to be agreed upon may 
be effec.ed by an exchange of diplomatic 
notes. It is understood and agreed, however, 
that this Agreement may be terminated by 
eitner contracting party upon giving one 
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year’s notice to the other contracting party. 
Such notice may be given at any time after 
a period of two months to allow for con- 
sultation between the contracting parties. 


Article 13 


This Agreement, including the provisions 
of the Annex hereto, will come into force on 
the day it is signed. 


Done in duplicate, in the English and 
Chinese languages, both equally authentic, at 
Nanking, this twentieth day of December, 
one thousand nine hundred forty-six, corres- 
ponding to the twentieth day of the twelfth 
month of the thirty-fifth year of the Republic 
of China. 


For the Government of the United States 
of America: 


(Signed) J. LEIGHTON STUART. 


For the Government of the Republic of 
ina: 


(Signed) WONG SHIH-CHIEH. 
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ANNEX 
TO THE AIR TRANSPORT AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


A. Airlines of the United States 
authorized under the present Agreement are 
accorded rights of transit and nontraffic stop 
in Chinese territory, as well as the right to 
pick up and discharge international traffic in 
Passengers, cargo and mail at Shanghai, 
Tientsin, and Canton, as well as at such 
additional points as may be agreed upon 
from time to time, on the following routes, 
via intermediate points in both directions: 


1. The United States over a Pacific 
route to Tientsin and Shanghai and thence 
to the Philippine Islands and beyond, as well 
ge bererd Shanghai via Route No. 3 described 

ow. 


2, The United States over a Pacific 
route to Shanghai and Canton and beyond. 


3. The United States over an Atlanttc 
route via intermediate points in Europe, 
Africa, the Near East, India, Burma and 
Indo-China to Canton and Shanghai and 
beyond. 


On each of the above routes the airline 
authorized to operate such route may operate 
nonstop flights between any of the points 
on such route emitting stops at one or more 
of the other points on such route. 


B. Airlines of China authorized under 
the present Agreement are accorded rights of 
transit and nontraffic stop in the territory 
of the United States, as well as the right to 
pick up and discharge international traffic 
in passengers, cargo and mail at San 
Francisco, New York and Honolulu, as well 
as at such additional points as may be agreed 
upon from time to time, on the following 
ceusen, via intermediate points in both direc- 

ons: 


1, China over a Pacific route via Tokyo, 
Kurile Islands, the Aleutian Islands and 
Alaska to San Francisco and beyond. 


2. China over a Pacific route via the 
intermediate points of Manila, Guam, Wake, 
and Honolulu to San Francisco and beyond. 


3. China over an Atlantic route via 
intermediate points in Indo-China, Burma, 
India, the Near East, Africa and Europe to 
New York and beyond, 


On each of the above routes the airline 
authorized to operate nonstop flights between 
any of the points on such route omitting 
stops at one or more of the other points on 
such route, 


C. In the operation of the air services 
authorized under this Agreement, both con- 
tracting parties agree to the following 
principles and objectives: 


1. Fair equal opportunity for the 
airlines of each contracting party to operate 
air services on international routes, and the 
creation of machinery to obviate unfair 
competition by unjustifiable increases of 
frequencies or capacity; 


2. The elimination of formulae for the 
predetermination of frequencies or capacity 
or of any arbitrary division of air traffic 
between countries and their national airlines; 


3. The adjustment of fifth freedom 
traffic with regard to: 


(a) Traffic requirements between the 
country of origin and the countries 
of destination; 


(b) The requirements of through airline 
operation; 


(c) The traffic requirements of the area 
through which the airline passes 
after taking account of local and 
regional services. 


D. 1. Rates to be charged by the air 
earriers of either contracting party between 
points in the territory of the United States 
and points in the territory of China referred 
to in this Annex shall be subject to the 
approval of the contracting parties within 
their respective constitutional powers and 
obligations. In the event of disagreement 
the matter in dispute shall be handled as 
provided below. 


2. The Civil Aeronautics Board of the 
United States having announced its intention 
to approve the rate conference machinery of 
the International Air Transport Association 
(hereinafter called “IATA”), as submitted, 
for a period of one year beginning in 
February, 1946, any rate agreerents concl'd- 
ed through this machirery during this period 
and involving United States air carriers will 
be subject to approval by the Board. 


3. Any new rate proposed by the air 
carrier or carriers of either contracting party 
shall be filed with the aeronautical 
authorities of both contracting parties at 
least thirty days before t*e proposed date of 
introduction; provided that this period of 
thirty days may be reduced in particvlar 
eases if so agreed by the aeronautical 
authorities of both contracting parties. 


4, The contracting parties hereby agree 
that where: 


(a) during the period of the Board’s 
approval of the IATA rate con- 
ference mechinery, either any 
specific rate agreerent is not 
approved within a reasonable time 
by either contracting party or a 
conference of IATA is unable to 
agree on a rate, or 


(b) at any time no IATA machinery is 
applicable, or 
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(ce) either contracting party at any time 
withdraws or fails to renew its 
approval cf that part of the IATA 
rate confererre machinery relevan 


to this provision, 


the procedure described in paragraphs 5, 6 
and 7 hereof shall apply. 


5. In the event that power is conferred 
by law upon the aeronautical authorities of 
tne United States to fix fair and economic 
rates tor tne transport of persons and pro- 
perty by air on international services and 
to suspend proposed rates in a manner com- 
Parao.e to tnat in wnicn tne Civil Aero- 
nautics Board at present is empowered to 
act with respect to sucn rates for the trans- 
port of persons and property by air within 
tne United States, each of the contracting 
parties shall thereafter exercise its authority 
in such manner as to prevent any rate or 
rates proposed by one of its carriers for 
services from the territory of one contracting 
party to a point or points in the territory 
of the other contracting party from becoming 
effective, if in tne judgment of the aeronau- 
tical authorities of the contracting party 
whose air carrier or carriers is or are pro- 
posing such rate, that rate is unfair or 
uneconomic. If one of the contracting 
parties on receipt of the notification referred 
to in paragrapn 3 above is dissatisfied with 
the new rate proposed by the air carrier or 
carriers of the other contracting party, it 
shall so notify the other contracting party 
prior to the expiry of the first fifteen of the 
thirty days referred to, and the contracting 
parties shall endeavour to reach agreement 
on the appropriate rate. In the event that 
such agreement is reached each contracting 
party will exercise its statutory pewers to 
give effect to such agreement. If agreement 
has not been reached at the end of the thirty 
day period referred to in paragraph 3 above, 
the proposed rate may, unless the aeronau- 
tical authorities of the country of the air 
carrier concerned see fit to suspend its 
operation, go into effect provisionally pend- 
ing the settlement of any dispute in 
accordance with the procedure outlined in 
paragraph 7 below. 


6. Prior to the time when such power 
may be conferred by law upon the aeronau- 
tical authorities of the United States, if one 
of the contracting parties is dissatisfied with 
any new rate proposed by the air carrier or 
earriers of either contracting party for 
Services from the territory of one contracting 
party to a point or points in the territory 
of the other contracting party, it shall so 
notify the other prior to the expiry of the 
first fifteen of the thirty day period referred 
to in paragraph 3 above, and the contracting 
parties shall endeavour to reach agreement 
on the appropriate rate. In the event that 
such agreement is reached each contracting 
party will use its best efforts to cause such 
agreed rate to be put into effect by its air 
carrier or carriers. It is recognized that if 
mo such agreement can be reached prior to 
the expiry of such thirty days, the contract- 
ing party raising the objection to the rate 
may take such steps as it may consider 
necessary to prevent the inauguration or 
continuation of the service in question at the 
rate complained of. 


7. When in any case under paragraphs 
5 and 6 above the aeronautical authorities 
of tne two contracting parties cannot agree 
within a reasonable time upon the appro- 
priate rate after consultation initiatea by 
the complaint of one contracting party 
concerning tne proposed rate or an existing 
rate of tne air carrier or carriers of the 
other contracting party, upon the request of 
either, both contracting parties shall submit 
the question to the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organisation or to its 
successor for an advisory report, and each 
party will use its best efforts under the 
powers available to it to put into effect the 
opinion expressed in such report. 


8. The rates to be agreed in accordance 
with the above paragraphs shall be fixed at 
reasonable levels, due regard being paid to 
all relevant factors, such as cost of operation, 
reasonable profit and the rates charged by 
any other air carriers. 


9. The Executive Branch of the 
Government of the United States agrees to 
use its best efforts to secure legislation 
empowering the aeronautical authorities of 
the United States to fix fair and economic 
rates for the transport of persons and 
property by air on international services and 
to suspend proposed rates in a manner com- 
parable to that in which the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board at present is empowered to act 
with respect to such rates for the transport 
of persons and property by air within the 
United States. 
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EXPORT PRODUCE OF CHINA 


Wood Oil—Bristles—Medicines & Spices—Hides 
& Skins—Groundnuts—Seeds—Fibres—Wool 
Silk—Eggs—Tea—Minerals & Ores 


WOOD OIL 


China enjoys almost a world monopoly in 
wood (tung) oil production, The oil is 
extracted from the nut of Dryandra cordata, 
a tree grown extensively in Szechwan and 
Hunan, and less abundantly in Kwangsi, 
Kweichow, Chekiang and Anhwei., Tung oil 
is an essential ingredient in the manufacture 
of paints, varnishes, lacquer,  oilcloth, 
linoleum, printing ink and electrical goods. 
The tung tree grows usually to a height of 
about 25 feet and starts bearing within 5 
years. The seeds are slightly smaller than 
Brazil nuts and are very oily. The expressed 
oil is thick and at low temperatures semi- 
solid, It is exported in wicker baskets lined 
with varnished red paper, kerosene tins, 
oe tubs, and in bulk in special steamer 

olds, 


Quality tests are conducted in Hongkong 
(by the Browne heat test) and by the New 
York Produce Market (Worstall heat or 
coagulation test) while tests made in China 
are usually not regarded as reliable. 


During the years prior to the outbreak 
of the war large-scale experiments in tung 
tree growing were successfully made in U.S., 
Brazil, Paraguay, Burma, South Africa, and 
the USSR was reported to have grown very 
large tung tree forests in Central Asia. 
Substitutes for tung oil even from China were 
found equally satisfactory, especially Perilla 
seeds (from Manchuria). 


There are a number of Chinese tung oil 
refineries which all are operated by the Govt. 
through its China Vegetable Oil Corp., f.i. at 
Shanghai, Hankow, Wanhsien. 


The principal consumer was always 
America. In the years of 1936 and 1937 
when tung oil production and exports were 
at their peak the U.S. took 60 to 70%. 


Exports of tung oil in quintals (100 kilos 
or 165 catties), prewar average: 


WB naitdever awh feet Sete 630,000 quintals 
Hongkong . 200,000 Fs, 
Germany 40,000 re 
France 35,000 vi 
UB ce ee 35,000 * 
Holland 10,000 i 


BRISTLES 


It is estimated that China supplies 75 per 
cent of the world’s commercia: supply of 
bristles, for wnicn the largest demana is from 
the United States. Hogs being raised all 
over the country, the supply is not limited to 
any one locality, but the psisties from Central 
and North China are generally of better 
quality than tnose from the Southern pro- 
vinces. The estimated production is about 
24,000 tons per annum, of which about one- 
third come from North China and Manchuria, 
a quarter from the Yangtze provinces, and 
one-sixth from Szechwan. The best quality 
comes from the last-named province. White 
Chungking bristles are regarded as the best 
in the world market. Final bleaching is 
usually done abroad. Bristles are standar- 
dized according to length, the “A” grade of 
white bristles being 54 inches in length or 
over, and “F” grade 2} inches or less. A 
combination of 17 lengths of black bristles 
is usually exported to foreign countries, the 
lengths ranging from 2 to 6 inches. 


The Chinese Govt. Bureaus of Inspection 
and Testing of Commodities require that all 
bristles be sterilized for two hours, and pro- 
perly packed with camphor powder. z 


Approx. 40 to 50,000 quintals annually 
were exported from China before the war. 


Poor dressing of bristles has always been 
the chief complaint by the foreign buyer. 


CHINESE MEDICINES & SPICES 


The following articles have a relatively 
serne sa in Far Eastern countries but 
partly also enjoy growing popularity in 
Europe & U.S. i 


Aniseed star is a particular produce of 
Kwangsi. The trees mature in about 10 
years. 160 lbs. is regarded as a good yield, 
Aniseed is exported in grass-mat packages 
of about 130 catties weight. 


Cassia (cinnamon) oil and cassia is 
obtained from the bark of a tree which grows 
in abundance in South China. 


Alum stone is quarried extensively in 
Chekiang, cracked over wood fires, and then 
placed in water and evaporated into crystals 
by the sun. 


Arsenic is produced, mainly as a by- 
product of the Hunan tin mines. 


Borax in a crude form, known as tincal, 
is a product of Tibet, being obtained from 
the enormous deposits on the shores of the 
lakes. 


Camphor is obtained from the camphor 
tree which is indigenous to China, where it 
is found chiefly in Fukien, Kwangsi and 
Kwangtung. Most of the world’s camphor 
supply, however, comes from Formosa and 


Japan. 


Capsicum is extensively cultivated in the 
central provinces, but is grown more or less 
all over the country. 


Cardamoms (superior and inferior) are 
grown in South China and exported from 
Canton, 


China root—a kind of fungus which 
grows at the roots of fir-trees—is found in 
all the southern provinces, the Yunnan 
variety being considered the best. 


Ginger, obtained from the roots of the 
ginger plant (Zinziber officinale) is most 
extensively cultivated in Kwangtung, and 
marketed in various forms. The Hongkong 
preserved ginger industry is one of the main- 
stays of local production, 


Ginseng is the root of a plant, which 
grows wild or is cultivated chiefly in Korea 
and South Manchuria, and is highly valued 
by the Chinese for its alleged medicinal pro- 
perties. It is a species of ivywort, the trade 
in which is a speciality, and is supposed to 
have marvellous stimulating and tonic pro- 
perties. While some people regard it as an 
aphrodisiac, others hold that ginseng is only 
a harmless deception. 


Jasmine, which is grown in various parts 
of China, is used for scenting tea, preparing 
cosmetics, and as a sedative medicine. 


Liquorice grows plentifully in North 
China and Mongolia, and is used by the 
Chinese as a drug, and exported for use in 
flavouring tobacco, porter, etc. 


Musk, which is the dried secretion from 
the preputial follicles of a species of antelope 
which inhabits the highlands of Tibet, India, 
South Siberia, and other parts of Central 
Asia, is obtained in pods about the size of 
a walnut. It forms the basis of the best per- 
fumes, and is also used by the Chinese for 
medicinal purposes. Tachienlu is the chief 
collecting centre. but the supply varies in 
consequence of Tibetan restrictions upon the 
killing of the musk deer and other animals. 


Rhubarb is grown in Northern and Cen- 
tral China, the best quality coming from 
Shensi and Szechwan. 


Sulphur in crude form is obtained in 
Szechwan, Yunnan and other provinces. 


HIDES & SKINS 


Prewar average exports of China’s lead- 
ing hides & skins amounted to: 


Buffalo hides 40,000 quintals 


Cow hides .. 100,000 nH 
Dog skins ... 200,000 pieces 
Fox skins .... 65,000 ,, 
Goat skins (undressed) ... 8,500,000 ,, 
Hare & rabbit skins ........ 3,500,000 _,, 


Kid) SKINS: wenmedssneas - 800,000 ,, 
Lamb skins . 1,800,000 __,, 
Weasel skins 1,500,000 


February 5 


America was always the heaviest buyer. 


Tientsin is the centre of the pelt trade 
on the coast and Kalgan in the interior 
assembles usually the most treasured stocks. 
Szechwan skins & hides enjoy better atten- 
tion since the war’s end, 


WwooL 


Exports of wool can only pick up if some 
kind of order is established in North China 
as otherwise no transports from the interior 
can safely reach the coast. Most of the wool 
exported from China comes from Mongolia, 
Kansu, and other northerly provinces. The 
trade at one time suffered considerably from 
adulteration, but wool is these days 
thoroughly examined and cleaned before 
export, and packed by hydraulic presses in 
bales of approximately 533 lb. 


Chinese sheep are generally of inferior 
breed, and efforts have been made to improve 
them by the introduction of merino sheep 
from Australia. Inferior grades of wool can 
only be used for tne manufacture of coarse 
cloth, blankets, felt, and carpets. 


Camels’ hair or wool is obtained from 
the Bactrian camel, which is common as a 
beast of burden in Mongolia, Manchuria and 
the nortnern provinces. The hair grows 
mostly on the neck, humps and the upper 
part of the legs. The camel sheds its fleece 
annually, tne average weight per tleece being 
64 to 7 lb. Tientsin is the principal port of 
export, and tne wool usually arrives in such 
an adulterated and dirty condition that it has 
to be thoroughly cleansed before being 
hydraulically packed for shipment. 


Wool is used in North China for manu- 
facturing of carpets and rugs. Wool from 
Szecnuan is also of low quality and available 
in small lots only. 


In 1936, before China was invaded, 
exports totalled: Sheep’s wool 160,000 
quintals, camels’ wool 12,000, and goats’ wool 
14,000 quintals. U.K., U.S. and Japan were 
most interested buyers. 


FIBRES 


Of all Chinese fibres only ramie has 
importance for export. Hemp and jute were 
never produced in adequate quantities, while 
ramie exports averaged in peace times 
150,000 quintals per year. 


Ramie (rhea or China grass) is cultivat- 
ed in Hupeh, Kiangsi, Hunan, Szechwan and 
Kweichow, three crops being obtained in 
each season. The outer portion of the stem 
is stripped off in ribbons, while still fresh 
and green, and after being soaked for a few 
days in water, the outer layer is removed 
from the fibre by scraping. The fibre ribbons 
are dried, partly bleached in the sun, and 
tied up in bundles ready for the market. 


GROUNDNUTS & GROUNDNUT 
PRODUCTS 


Also known as peanuts (monkey nuts) 
they are grown in every province but Fukien 
and Shantung crops are considered superior. 
Groundnuts yield from 30 to 50% of fixed 
oil for which oil value they are grown. 
These nuts are used as food very extensively 
in China but also abroad. For export they 
are packed in old gunny bags of 50 catties 
weight (1 catty equals 20 oz. or 0.6047 kgs.). 
Prewar shipments to France and Germany 
were large; peanut oil was expressed in 
Marseilles and Hamburg. China’s total pro- 
duction of groundnuts was estimated before 
the war at about 45 million piculs (2.8 
million tons). Average prewar exports of 
groundnuts in shell and products were as 
follows: 


Groundnuts in shell 250,000 quintals 


Groundnuts kernels ......... 450,000 “1 
Grounamuts! Ol << ccaceheyaner 350,000 a 
Groundnuts cake .............5 150,000 “s 


1947 


The principal customers of peanuts in 
shell and products were European countries 
eo” France, Germany, Italy, U.K., and 

apan 


SEEDS 


Average exports of 


amounted to: 


prewar China 


PUEICOU BEGUN fis 2 js 2ives line rue 
Castor seeds ... 
Cotton seeds ...... 


50,000 quintals 
3,000 
800,000 7 


Lily flower seeds ...... 1,500 a 
Linseed seeds ............... --. 200,000 re 
Melon seeds ... 10,000 % 
Perilla seeds . vee 130 a 
Rape seeds .... .-- 100,000 ie 
Sesamum seeds .............40+5 800,000 me 
SILK 
Production 


Silkworms are divided into two classes: 
mulberry-feeding, and wild. The moth 
usually lays about 400 eggs. When the worm 
matures it spins a cocoon, the fibre in wnich 
varies in length from 400 to 1,300 yards. The 
best silk is obtained from whole cocoons, the 
chrysalises of which have been killed by 
steaming. The silk is reeled off the cocoons, 
which are either placed in hot water or 
steamed. 18 piculs of fresh cocoons usually 
produce 1 picul of raw silk. 


Best qualities of raw white silk come 
from Kiangsu and Chekiang (the latter being 
the largest silk-producing province) known as 
“ tsatlee.” Raw yellow silk comes mainly 
from Szechwan and Shantung. Wild 
(“tussah’’) comes chiefly from Manchuria, 
Shantung and Hopei, and is obtained from 
worms which subsist upon oak leaves. 


Sericultura] Improvement 


The Chinese Govt. has tried to assist the 
filatures in order to get the industry back 
on its feet. 


Silk filatures were assisted by Govt. to 
produce high-quality products and new 
machinery from abroad was regularly made 
available to silk filatures through loaning. 
Subsidies were granted by Govt. banks to 
others to modernize equipment. 


Technical advice and suggestions have 
always freely offered to filatures. Formation 
of syndicates among reelers have been 
encouraged. 


The average production of the spinning 
workers during the years before the war 
increased from 8-10 oz. per day to 22-24 oz. 
A maximum production of 30 oz. per day 
could be achieved by very skilled women 
working on high grade cocoons. The yield 
to the basin for unsorted cocoons produced 
from local worms was formerly frorn 5-7 
catties to one catty of silk. With unsorted 
cocoons from improved seeds, it increased to 
an average of 4-4.5 catties to one catty of 
silk. For high grade sorted cocoons, the 
Logs} Reg as high as 3.2-3.5 catties to one catty 
of si 


A number of large experimental stations 
comprising special nurseries, laboratories and 
mulberry plantations are studying the breed- 
ing of superior species of silkworms. 


The experimental nurseries have a 
capacity for rearing more than 2,600 isolated 
depositions, or more than 1,000 grammes of 
silk-worm seeds. They are provided with 
air-conditioning plants to ensure their fill 
utilization in face of climatic instability. The 
laboratories are well equipved for physiolo- 
gical selections and observations and 
microscopic examinations. 


Millions of sheets of seeds from new 
breeds and crossings were distributed gratis 
to the farmers for experimental rearings and 
thousands of varieties of new breeds, 
including pure, crossings, and segregations. 
have been under study. The results of 
exneriments point to the conclusion that 
certain Chinese breeds conld produce the 
finest 2nd cleanest thread that can possibly 
be obtained from silkworms. 


Grading and testing of China Silk is 
conducted by Testing Houzes in all maior 
trading cities. Without a certificate of such 
silk Testing House no exports should be 
possible. 
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EGGS & EGG PRODUCTS 


The egg industry of Cnina first became 
of internauunal importance during tne first 
World War, wnen supplies of aomestic eggs 
were short, A refrigerating tuc.ory was 
establisned by the international Export 
Company at Hankow in 1411. Eggs are 
abundant in every part of the country, but 
there are few chicken farms, and difficulties 
of transport restrict the areas from which 
eggs for export can be obtained. It is 
estimated that some 300 million chickens, 
ducks and geese are raised annually, and 
that the egg production is in the neighbour- 
hood of 12,000 million. The most important 
égg factories are located in Shanghai, 
Hankow, and Tsingtao. Eggs are exported 
whole, in the form of a frozen melange, moist, 
and as dried egg products (albumen and 
yolks). Government regulations require 
each factory to have proper sterilization and 
refrigeration equipments, ample light and 
ventilation, provision for the sterilization of 
all utensils used (which must not be made 
of lead or zinc), and to employ clean and 
healthy workers. Various tests are made of 
each shipment previous to export. Great 
Britain has always been the largest consumer 
of eggs and eggs products from China. 


The prewar average export of Chinese 
egg products were as follows: 
Egg albumen, dried F ¢ cuintals 36,000 
Egg albumen, frozen 28,000 


Egg yolk, dried ....... es 50,000 
Egg yolk, moist and frozen .. 85,000 
Whole egg (melange), dried 10,000 
Whole egg (melange), moist 

and frozen ...... $ mille 400,000 
Egg, fresh, in she 380,000 
Eggs, preserved and. 16,000 


TEA 


Tea is grown extensively in Fukien, 
Kwangtung, Chekiang, Kiangsi, Kiangsu, 
Anhwei, Hunan, and Hupeh. It is produced 
from a shrub which seldom exceeds three 
feet in height, and four crops—of which the 
earliest is the best—are obtained each year. 
At one time China had a monopoly of tea 
production, and as far back as 1867 the 
the export of tea to foreign countries was 
1,313,567 piculs (175 million lb.). This rose 
to 2,217,201 piculs (295 million Ib.) in 1886. 
Since then the effect of Indian and Ceylon 
competition has been felt increasingly, and 
the total export in prewar years averaged 4 
million piculs only. 


Brick tea is still manufactured at Han- 
kow for the Russian and Tibetan markets. 
For the green bricks tea of inferior quality 
is usually used, and the bricks contain a lot 
of stalks. The green brick usually measures 
82 by 6 by §& inches. For black bricks a 
superior quality of tea is used, and blends of 


Java and other teas are employed. The tea 
is ground to dust, and steamed until adhesive, 
when it is hydraulically compressed. Black 
bricks usually measure 93 by 74 by 7 inches. 


Prewar average exports were as 
follows:— 
Black tea 100,000 quintals (=100 kgs) 
Green tea .. 0,000 PA 
Brick tea 85,000 A 
Unfired leaf 8,000 - 
Diners secs 25,000 


Principal buyers of China tea were: 
USSR, French Morocco, UK., Hongkong, 
US., French Algeria. 


Classifications of China tea are as 
follow:— 


Classified by colour and quality: Black: 
Flowery Pekoe, Orange Pekce, Pekoe 
Souchong; Souchong Congou. 


Broken Black: Broken Pekoe, Pekoe, 
Dust, Broken Mixed Tea, Broken Souchong, 
Broken Leaf, Fannings, Dust. 

Green: Gunpowder, Imperial, Hyson, 
Young Hyson, Hyson Skin. 


Classified by colour and District: 


Black 

Anhwei: Keemuns. 

Kiangsi: ...Ponghsiangs,... Ningchows, 
Monings. 


Hupeh: Oopacks, Sungyangs, Tongsans, 
Yangloutungs, Ichangs, Hsiangyins, Cheong- 
shukais (Hunan and Hupeh). 


Foochow: Panyongs, Paklums or Pak- 


lings, Sueykuts, Chingwos, Kienyangs, 
Sayunes, Younghows, Kaisows. 
Kwangtung: Tayshans, Sichus, Tsing- 


yunes, Konkoks, Hanyunes, Lotings. 


Green 


Anhwei: Moyunes, Keemuns, Yihsiens, 
Tienkais, Fychows. 


Chekiang: Pingsueys, Hoochows, Wen- 
chows. 


Oolongs comes from Foochow and 
Formosa. Other varieties of Southern teas 
are Scented Capers, Scented Orange Pekoes, 
Pouchongs, Kooloos, Boheas. 


MINERALS & ORES 


In our Jan. 1 issue an article on “ China’s 
Export Minerals” will be found. 


THE ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF 


MANCHURIA 
The Nine Northeastern Provinces of China 


Manchuria, a land with an old civiliza- 
tion dating back to more than a thousand 
years, was until recently sparsely populated. 
Only toward the end of the last century did 
settlement of the unoccupied portion begin. 
Since the overthrow of the Manchu Dynasty 
in 1911, the tenuous administrative ties which 
bound the “Three Eastern Provinces” con- 
stituting Manchuria (Liaoning—callei Feng- 
tien before 1928, Kirin and Heilungkiang) to 
the national capital have been strained, 
abnormal and chaotic. In January, 1926, the 
Manchurian local regime demanded complete 
independence from the Peking Government. 
However, as a result of the sccessful con- 
clusion of the northern expedition asainst 
the warlords led by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek, Manchuri3, which wes then under 
the military rule of the “ Youne Marshal,” 
Chang Hsveh-liang. came inte the orbit of 
the National Government in 1929. 


Soon after the Mukden Incident, 
September 18. 1931, the Japanese renarned 
the “ Three Northeastern Provi~ces,” together 
with Jehol. “ Manchukuo.” which was after- 
wards divided into 19 districts. 


For the purposes of reconstructing the 
three Northeastern Provinces and strengthen- 
ing their ties with the National Government, 
the Supreme National Deferce Council, after 
the surrender of Javan. decided to divide 
them into nine new provinces. In addition 
to the nine previnces there are two svecial 
municipalities, Dairen 2nd Harbin which are 
under the direct control of the Evecutive 
Yusn. The total population of the two 
municipalities is approximately 3.000.000. - 


In regard to the area of the nine pro- 
vinees, Hsingan ranks first, Heilungkiang 
second, Hokiang and Kirin third Sungkiang 
and Liaopveh fourth. Nunkiang and Liaoning 
fifth, and Antung, last. 


The Nine Provinces 
Figures are based on estimates. 


Total area 
insquare Popula- 


Provinces meters tion 
Liaoning comprising 25 

hsien. Capital: Muk- 

den (new name: Shen- 

EL) Sal een <7 Pea 75,628 12,460,486 
Antung comprising 15 

hsien. Capital: Antung 58,193 3,213,894 
Liaopeh comprising 10 

hsien. Capital: Szeping 104,888 4,028,705 
Kirin comprising 20 hsien. 

Capital: Changchun .... 89,656 5,121,521 
Sunkiang comprising 21 

hsien. Capital: Harbin 79,520 4,922,630 
Hokiang comprising 18 

hsien. Capital: Kia- 

ct) ae ee es 131,613 1,297,873 
Heilungkiang comprising 

23 hsien. Capital: Pehan 183,806 2,468,844 
Nunkiang comprising 16 

hsien. Capital: Lung- 

iatig oe, -:.arb tea 61,957 2,093,500 
Hsingan comprising 7 

hsien. Capital: Hulun . 269,147 1,292,535 
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Economic Conditions of the Nine Provinces valley along the rivers enable the inhabitants Sungkiang: It possesses productive 


As a consequence of the differences in 
fertility of soil and climatic conditions in the 
various parts of the country, there is a 
number of factors governing the agricultural 
practices and possibilities, in this area, 
Among the crops produced, a native millet, 
kaoliang, is grown in regions south of 
latitude 48° N. Of the many species of beans 
produced, soya bean, the most important cash 
crop and the largest export item, occupies 
25 per cent of the total cultivated land, Soya 
bean is primarily used, as food for animal 
and human consumption and oil and 
fertilizer in the form of bean cakes, Wheat, 
occupying 11 per cent of the cultivated area, 
is chiefly produced in the north, talian 
millet, occupying 16 per cent of the cultivated 
area, ranks third among the crops in the 
Northeastern Provinces. Being deep-rooted 
and tolerant of drought conditions, Italian 
millet is mostly planted in the semi-arid 
western region, Eighty per cent of the crop 
is sown in the spring. 


Liaoning: Liaoning, being free from the 
undesirability of extreme heat or cold 
because of its abundant rainfall, southward- 
inclined low topography, and level plain 
which extends to the sea, possesses the finest 
climate among the nine provinces. Well 
develo in agriculture, the long cultivated 
plain js noted for the production of wheat, 
sorghum, soya beans and millet, the surplus 
of which being exported, 


Coal mines, iron and steel fectories as 
well as mechanical and oil-extracting indus- 
tries, formerly under the control and 
management of the South Manchurian Cor- 
poration, have made this province famous. 
The quantity of coal produced in Fushun, 


to be erihney oihane 9 A shortage of coal and 
iron rather darkens the future development 
of heavy industry in this province. Despite 
the Antung-Shenyang (Mukden) Railway, the 
province still suffers from a lack of com- 
munication — facilities, especially in the 
southern and northern parts, where there are 
no railroads, 


This province possesses 2 advantages: 
the water power of the rivers in this province 
is sufficient, to generate electric power for 
its industrialization; the province is densely 
forested (in Changpaishan are situated 
China’s most important lumbering centers for 
sawing, paper-making and wood pulp-making 
which, if well developed, may convert 
Antung into a very prosperous region). 


Liaopeh: Liaopeh has a fertile plain in 
the southeast. Rainfall on the plain is 
sufficient to promote the development of 
mechanical agriculture. The main products 
in this region are wheat, soya beans and 
millet. Rainfall in the northwest, however, 
is canty. Szepingkai and Liaoyuan are the 
two railway centers in the southeast. 


Kirin: The province possesses four 
characteristics: 


Agriculture is highly developed. The 
province is well suited for grazing and fores- 
try. 


The rich mineral resources, including 
coal and iron, plus abundant water power, 
make possible the future development of 
industry in this province. 


The province is well knitted together by 
railroads. In the easternmost part the rail- 
road links with the two northern Korean 


plains for agriculture in the west and hilly 
regions in the east for forestry. In the west, 
Harbin is the center of railways, industries 
and commerce, while in the east, Mutan- 
kiang, Hsiachentze and Hohsi are the major 
railway junctions of the province. 


The railway running from Suifenho to 
Harbin is important as an international com- 
munication line. There is a possibility that 
the province will profit most in the trade 
between the Soviet Union and the Chinese 
Republic. The major part of the province 
is capable of attracting a great number of 
immigrants from the interior provinces. 


Hokiang: Although at present thinly 
populated, improvement of the drainage 
system and the consequent reduction of the 
area occupied by marshlands will transform 
this territory into a center of migration. 


On this wide plain the winter is 
extremely cold. A long period of heavy frost 
hinders the development of agriculture. The 
extensive pastures may serve to raise cattle. 


Heilungkiang. The majority of the 
inhabitants live in the valleys. The winters 
are extremely cold, with a temperature as 
low as 40°C. below zero. Warm days are so 
short that plants can hardly grow. However, 
the forests in the province provide raw 
materials for Page and wood pulp-making. 
Among the old cliffs on Lesser Hsinganling, 
gold is produced. The Moho-Tsitsihar Rail- 
way passing through Nunkiang, the Heiho- 
Harbin Railway traversing Sunho, Pehan and 
Suihwa, and the other two lines, running 
from Nunkiang to Kigun and from Ninghien 
to Kigan. greatly facilitate China’s trade with 


Fenki and Liacyang ranks first in the ports of hers and opens ere is Soviet Russia. 

Northeast. The iron reserves in the Anshan- &n important city In the west, while Hun- 

ee res sh the richest in China. chun, Yenki, Tumen and Waneching are Hsingan: Hsingan is the largest of the 
Besides, the mineral ares, being close eastern cities of industrial importance. nine provinces, but the most thinly populated. 
tovether, are convenient for exvloitstion. The eastern part of the province, The eastern slope of the Great Hsinganling, 


These factors explain Lisonine’s imvortance 
as 9 bese for the development of China's key 
industries, 

Railways that radiate from the center of 
Mukden have facilitated communications in 
this province. Large districts such as 
Yinkow, Fushun-Tienling, Ha‘pineg and 
Chinhsien are prosperous industrially and 
commercially, 

Antung: Quite the reverse of Liaoning 
Province, Antung is a long, narrow strip of 
land stretching from north to south, abound- 
ing with mountains, Crops raised in the 


bordering on the territory of the U.S.S.R. has 
been inhabited by Koreans and Japanese in 
addition to a small number of Chinese. The 
mixed association of the different nationals 
at times has led to international friction. 
Viewed from a different angle, however, the 
eastern part, owing to its propinquity to 
Vladivostok and Kashin, occupies a favour- 
able position for foreign trade. 


The importance of this province is 
further increased by the strategic position of 
Changchun as the nucleus of the nine 
provinces. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
MONTHLY STATISTICS 


receiving more rainfall than the western 
slope, is forested, while the little rainfall on 
the western slope serves only to moisten 
pastureland for grazing. Hsingan has a 
mixed population of Chinese, Mongolians and 
Solunese. The waste land. which remains 
to be reclaimed and cultivated, offers a 
fale to immigrants in search of oppor- 
unity. 


Nunkiange: The moderate rainfall on its 
plains makes Nunkiane ideal for farming 
with machinery. Its railway lines run in all 
directions. 


Unit of Monthly Average 1946 
Measurement 1929 1932 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 May June July Aug. Sept 
Population mid 1939, 47,761,000; Area: 95,030 sq. miles; (244,000 sq. kms.) 
1. Electricity, public supply to 
oR: eee Mill. kw.-hrs. 858 1,020 2,378 2,677 2,771 3,078 3,196 3,106 3,237 2,762 2,764 2,847 3,105 
2. Retail trade, Gt. Brit.: Food ... Sons bape _-_ — 98 97 100 102 107 112 124 131 122 126 123 
in 1942=100 
3. Retail trade, Other merchan- 
dise wx “8 es _ 105 98 100 93 101 113 139 137 121 140 150 
4. Retail trade, ” — = 101 98 100 98 105 112 131 133 121 132 133 
5. Registered unemploye: Thousands 1,212 2,756 963 350 123 82 75 1384 375 376 359 364 359 
6. » United Kingdom . * 1,276 2,813 1,035 392 144 99 90 153 406 408 392 395, 389 
Tw oy London oo... * 118 306 896.214 59 29 15 11 14 35 36 35 36 36 
8.- ,, BE. and S. England » 50 142 99 26 10 6 4 6 16 15 14 15 15 
9. » S.W. England ...... sepseeenss te 69 157 33 16 5 3 3 4 10 10 9 9 10 
10. ,, Midlands & N. Midlands » 165 371 92 28 7 3 4 12 26 25 24 25 23 
Boy yy NAR Bhnglahe vin escent ” 280 602 75 30 8 6 5 10 20 20 20 21 20 
12. » NW. England » 285 562 149 54 15 10 10 19 70 73 66 66 66 
18. ,, Northern ...... » _- — 89 37 13 9 10 18 51 50 51 50 49 
14, » Scotland » 156 378 125 51 24 18 17 28 75 75 74 76 17 
15, ie ERROR rc cxcnts vce » 116-228 89 41 4 ll 10 26 67 66 61 60 58 
16, ” Northern Treland ......05 ” 36 68 75 42 21 17 15 19 31 32 33 31 30 
17, Industr, disputes. No. days lost ; 676 541 78 87 126 151 390 228 208 224 164 167 190 
Wholesale Prices: Economist: 
18. Cereals and meat .......... 1929=100 100 70.4 93.9 102.4 110.1 113.1 112.0 111.7 112.8 112.8 1125 113.5 113.4 
19, Other foods ........ ” 100 72.8 95.4 111.0 118.3 125.0 125.5 125.5 127.2 1244 1244 1244 1244 
20. Textiles » 109 53.4 93.0 100.7 100.7 100.6 190.6 113.9 116.6 119.4 120.5 120.1 122.1 
21 Minerals : ” 100 76.3 125.0 185.7 189.2 142.0 135.0 158.3 1834 183.4 195.8 199.4 199.4 
22. Total, incl. miscellaneous ” 100 67.8 1043 1144 120.1 123.5 127.1) 129.1 133.8 134.0 135.6 136.4 139.7 
Cost of Living: Min. of Labour: 
23. Food ... iv 100 81.8 107.2 108.7 1049 107.9 109.1 110.1 109.7 109.7 111.0 110.0 109.5 
24. Total » 100 87.8 113.1 1214 121.9 121.2 1226 123.9 1244 123.8 125.0 125.0 123.8 
25. Industrial securities, Financial 
PTR OK, 5 sadvssvaenthansusextsn Jul. 1,1935=100 102.0 64.0 68.2 74.3 82.9 100.7 109.7 114.1 126.5 127.6 123.0 127.4 120.9 
26. Fixed interest securities, 
Financial Times .............. 1928=100 96.8 113.6 1228 129.6 133.9 1348 135.0 136.9 142.7 142.2 141.3 141.8 1426 
27. Govt. Revenve, cumulative .... Mill. £'s 815.0 827.0 1,495.3 2,174.6 2,922.4 3,149.2 3,354.5 — 451.4 710.2 955.3 1,276.7 1,509.5 
28. » expenditure, cumulative » $29.5 859.5 3,970.7 4,876.3 5,739.9 5,899.1 6,174.4 — 593.9 983.2 1,232.8 1,690.7 1.988.7 
29. Bank of Eng.; Notes in cire. ... 7. $62.3 258.5 566.0 651.3 806.9 101.5 114.0 1,285.2 1,341.8 1,360.5 1,374.3 1,379.0 1,363.6 
30. Bankers’ deposits .......... * 62.9 81.3 110.0 121.1 1363 160.3 184.9 217.4 234.7 256.1 259.9 260.4 265.7 
31. » Govt. sec. Banking Dept. * 55.9 64.0 143.0 142.8 150.7 181.1 214.8 252.4 218.7 267.1 279.9 290.9 288.1 
Clearing Banks: 
32. » Deposits i 1,788 1,791 2,484 2,970 3,876 3,680 4,153 4,692 4,894 5,045 5,113 5,198 5,302 
338. ,, Cash and bal. . 194 187 265 311 344 386 437 492 509 524 532 553 553 
DA, sling: DNNONIR © RE cae an te 229 ©6308 366 231 235 186 171 188 = 471 526 522 464 = 405 
35. » Treasury Deposit Receipts * — — — 495 642 1,002 1,387 1,811 1,374 1,302 1,382 1,511 1,671 
36. ,, Advences 991 884 944 849 795 750 689 768 848 883 877 896 921 
37. . Investments » 257 348 659 919 1,069 1,147 1,167 1,157 1,322 1,382 1,406 1,393 1,393 
38. Interest Rates: Bank rate Per cent. 5.4°8 3.008 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
39. » Three months’ bank bills * 5.26 1.87 1.04 1.03 1.03 1.03 1.03 0.95 0.53 0.53 0.53 0.53 0.53 
40. » Day to day loans ......... » 447 1.61 0.76 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.92 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
41, ,, Yield on 2§% Consols ... 461 3.75 340 312 302 309 314 291 257 259 259 258 257 


(United States: Monthly Statistics were published in our Nov. 20 issue, page 12). 


FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


HONGKONG’S SHIPPING 


Annual shipping returns of Hongkong show that rehabilitation of the Colony is still far from being satisfactory although 
the position has much improved during the second half of the past year. Comparing shipping returns of prewar years with 1946 
returns the rather disappointing results lead one to an obvious conclusion, viz. the continued and unabated state of disorder and 
economic paralysis of China. Shipping returns of Shanghai and China as published in our issues of January 15 & 22 prove that 
rehabilitation of foreign trade and sea communications of China are very far from approaching prewar figures. 


The Colony’s prosperity is linked to a large extent to the economic well-being of China, and the depression enveloping 
China to-day has its strong effects on local conditions and particularly on shipping. Unless some semblance of prosperity in China 
can be attained Hongkong’s shipping cannot recover its prewar importance. However, conditions being what they are in China of 
our days the shipping returns of Hongkong for 1946 must be regarded as comparatively good; Hongkong has handled probably more 
foreign ocean going shipping than all ports, of China together. China's 1946 shipping returns have not yet been compiled but to 
judge from results so far known Hongkong has handled between 40 to 50 percent more tonnage than Shanghai. 


Following are the annual aggregate figures for vessels and tonnage entered and cleared: 


19862 7 8OSTI- VESSELS oso0e5ssecsces stung secdeveshsoea 47,700,962 tons 1939: 74,617 vessels 
NOST Wa '73,297 VESSCISS c.. c.cte- sth tesoe-Wenveresere 37,830,706 tons 1946: 45,484 vessels 


etiaeevosddedepas psp addy esses 30,897,948 tons 
Peed Pea randagenavors Vehuste eds 11,244,311 tons 


Against 1939 there was a decrease of 29,133 vessels and 19,653,637 tons; ocean going shipping decreased in 1946 as compared 
with 1939 as follows: British: 1,993 vessels and 5,599,056 tons; Foreign: 2,267 vessels and 8,412,983 tons. British river steamers 
decreased by 5,708 vessels and 5,497,203 tons, and foreign river steamers decreased by 402 vessels and 167,199 tons. 


Junks in foreign trade increased however by 21,920 vessels and a total tonnage of 1,411,701. 


RETURNS FOR STEAM LAUNCHES AND JUNKS FOR THE YEAR OF 1946: 


Steam launches in local (Hongkong waters) and foreign traffic totalled for the year of 1946 over 161,000 tons. The total 
tonnage of junks in local and foreign traffic amounted to 1,872,000 tons. Steam launches returns include both towing and not 
towing vessels. Foreign traffic means vessels plying between Hongkong and Canton, Macao, the West River and East Coast places. 


STEAM LAUNCHES RETURNS FOR 1946: 


Arrivals: Foreign traffic: 44,953 tons with 547 passengers. Local traffic: 58,668 tons with 69,309 passengers. 
Departures: Foreign traffic: 44,928 tons with 1,096 passengers. Local traffic: 12,953 tons with 77,041 passengers. 


RETURNS FOR JUNKS IN 1946: 


Arrivals: Foreign traffic: 865,983 tons, 46,821 passengers, actual quantity of cargo 212,609 tons. 
Local traffic: 66,506 tons, 296 passengers, actual quantity of cargo 19,115 tons. 


Departures: Foreign traffic: 868,781 tons, 43,360 passengers, actual quantity of cargo 238,954 tons. 
Local traffic: 71,652 tons, 296 passengers, actual quantity of cargo 9,818 tons. 


Total tonnage: arrivals 932,489, departures 940,433, together 1,872,922. 


Hongkong’s Shipping for the Year 1946 


ARRIVALS 
Cargo Passengers Passengers 
Ocean Steamers River Steamers TOTAL River River Ocean Passengers 
FLAG No. Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage Steamers Steamers Steamers TOTAL 
BSOILISI ckceac cee acan 844 2,279,559 567 480,097 1,411 2,759,652 53,844 233,813 92,486 326,299 
American ae 46 738,458 — — 146 738,458 — — 12,782 12,782 
Canadian 3 12,858 — a 3 12,858 — = 4 4 
Chinese 248 300,878 134 22,163 382 323,041 6,279 8,739 31,407 40,146 
Danish 22 106,843 == — 22 106,843 — — 206 206 
Dutch 76 260,383 = = 76 260,383 — = 31,719 31,719 
French - 12 48,585 = 12 48,585 = —— 3,848 3,848 
Norwegian . 114 172,370 == — 114 172,370 Cad — 8,647 8,647 
Panamanian .. m4 78 88,304 — = 78 88,304 = — 414 414 
Portuguese): oie: aes oun 3 12,988 46 9,936 49 22,924 1,060 4,460 928 5,388 
U.S.S.R. 12 14,158 = = 12 14,158 ir — 27 27 
Swedish 17 47,756 — = 17 47,756 — = 115 115 
Thailand 11 15,832 = — 11 15,832 — = 1,801 1,801 
eee 
Total Foreign ..........: 742 1,819,413 180 32,099 922 1,851,512 ~ 7,339 13,199 91,898 105,097 
ee 
TOUAL, civecsreres sss 1,586 4,098,968 747 512,196 2,333 4,611,164 61,183 247,012 184,384 431,396 
Lae 
DEPARTURES 
Cargo Passengers Passengers 
Ocean Steamers River Steamers TOTAL River River Ocean Passengers 
FLAG No. Tonnage No. Tonnage No. Tonnage Steamers Steamers Steamers TOTAL 
Sritishi pc, cecken soar ae 827 2,266,551 571 482,973 1,398 2,749,524 71,174 226,752 80,624 307,376 
American Pa wi 728,864 = — 145 728,864 pa = 6,941 6,941 
Belgium 1 1,332 = — 1 1,332 — — = ae 
Chinese 267 320,356 138 22,399 405 342,755 6,362 3,613 34,951 38,564 
Danish 21 102,912 — —_ 21 102,912 — 174 174 
Dutch 71 238,139 —— = 71 238,139 ——] 3 23,993 23,993 
French rs 11 46,933 = — 11 46,933 —— — 2,562 2,562 
Norwegian 108 156,577 —_— — 108 156,577 _ _— 7,714 7,714 
Panamanian 67 77,656 = cad 67 77,656 — — 484 484 
Portuguese 3 12,988 48 10,368 51 23,356 1,503 3,890 948 4,838 
US.S.R. 1 12,299 — _ ll 12,299 = cae 36 36 
Swedish 15 43,925 — — 15 43,925 — — 92 92 
Canadian .. 29 3 12,858 —— — 3 12,858 aa eae 4 4 
PHIppIGe | eecese nae eae 11 15,831 3 — 11 15,831 — — 448 448 
a 
Total Foreign .......... 734 1,770,670 186 32,767 920 1,803,437 7,865 7,503 78,347 85,850 
ed 
REOUALY Va ientiscavansats 1,561 4,037,221 757 515,740 2,318 4,552,961 79,039 234,255 158,971 393,226 
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